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The new MINI John Cooper Works Roadster with two seats. What you do in them 
injected 208 horsepower engine and six-speed transmission, it's got a lot of naugh 
automatically lifts for better downforce, so you can leave your inhibitions behind e 


2012 MINI USA, a division of BMW of North America, LLC. The MINI name, model names and logo are registered trademarks. 


is your business. With a turbocharged and direct- 
ty under the hood. Hit 50 MPH and the rear spoiler 
‚en faster. THE NEW MINI ROADSTER. HOLD ON. 
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À warm welcome to our Sex & Music 


Ў issue, which has become а popu- 
A аг rite of spring around the office. 
Besides the release of new tunes, the sea- 
son traditionally inspires romance, a.k.a. 
pre-sex, a force of nature so powerful it can 
compel even the most coldhearted bastard 
to put on a clean shirt, walk hand in hand 
and eat lunch on a blanket. That's what the Zakhar Prilepin 
three young men in A Russian Picnic have 
in mind when they trek to a secluded wom- 
en's dormitory. In this darkly funny story 
by Russian writer and dissident Zakhar 
Prilepin, translated here into English for 
the first time, the rural troubadours hatch 
a plan to impress the underfed ladies by 
cooking a memorable meal with whatever 
they can catch. Prilepin has been a thorn 
in Vladimir Putin's side, which may inform 
your reading. Be careful if you encoun- 
ter undernourished women wearing a 
lot of rouge. That's an old zombie trick— 
it makes them look alive. In Michonne's 
Story, Rok Kirk creator of the 
best-selling Walking Dead graphic novels 
and executive producer of the 
hit AMC series they inspired, 
recounts a turning point for 
the katana-wielding survivor 
as she prepares to hide in 
plain sight. It's getting more 
difficult for Bruno Mars to 
travel incognito following 
the Grammy nominations of 
his excellent Doo-Wops & 
Hooligans as album of the 
year and "Grenade" as song 
of the year. In Life on Mars, 
the crooner returns to his 
native Hawaii to show off a 
few bright spring fashions. 
Adding to the issue's electric 
soundtrack is Natalie Lo S 
who partners with Emma Ford ч ^ 
in the British DJ duo Luxury P 
Kills. She'll have your head 
spinning in London Calling. Quick, name 
the greatest electric-guitar players of all 
time. Gr arcus, in The Ax, selects 
half a dozen, including Jimi Hendrix. See 
if you agree—and let us know if you don't. 
Does Mick Fleetwood belong on a list of the 
greatest drummers? He's certainly a Hall of 
Fame character, as Ant Bozza learns 
while visiting the rock legend at his volca- А 
nic studio and pad in Maui for The Ghost гей Marcus Anthony Bozta 
of Fleetwood Mac. Another personality ` 
who marches to her own beat is M 
McCain, the senator's daughter. In 20Q, 
the newly installed pundit talks about not 
only her father, John, but boobs, booze, sex 
and guns. What's left to discuss? Plenty, 
says Jon Har the Mad Men star we 
corralled for the Playboy Interview. Hamm 
portrays brooding ad exec Don Draper, a 
man with dark secrets. Thankfully the 
actor is nothing like his character but an 
engaging and funny guy with a new com- 
edy, Friends With Kids. That seems fitting 
for spring, when light overtakes the dark. 
Time to dust off that bike built for two. 


Jon Hamm 
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О PLAYBOY'S 2012 
MUSIC GUIDE 
Perk up your ears. Our critic 
reveals artists worth hearing. 


THE GHOST OF 
FLEETWOOD MAC 


visits Mick Fleetwood on 
Maui, where the drummer broods about 
his highly dysfunctional band 


50 MICHONNE’S STORY 

An exclusive graphic tale from 
REALITY ON THÉ yid of The Walking Dead. 
THE HIGH SEAS късен ne een 


OFFICER FINNIGAN 


Activists came to the Faroe Islands with a documentary crew in tow, hoping to shut Jerry Finnigan was a decorated Chicago 
down the local whaling operation. But it's complicated: The whales keep the islanders’ | сор patrolling the city's most dangerous 
culture alive. examines whether reality TV captures every reality. neighborhoods. Now he's serving 12 years 

in prison. exposes the scan- 


dal that brought him down. 
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STARS MEGHAN MCCAIN 


gets some straight talk 
from the senator's daughter and pundit. 


A RUSSIAN PICNIC 
Three men plan an unorthodox meal for 
seduction in a comic story by the writer 
and dissident translated 
here into English for the first time. 


i 


Check out those curves! Nice pickup, Bruno 
Mars. We're speaking of the crooner's guitar, 
of course—a Gretsch ©6118 Anniversary with 
a one-of-a-kind pick guard. You know our 
Rabbit—he’s always ready to protect hot bodies 
from damage. We've named the ax Sweet 
Raquel, after a lovely Playmate we just met. 5 
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LONDON CALLING 
Raise your hands for 
the hottest DJ in the world. 

5 PLAYMATE: 
RAQUEL POMPLUN 
We discovered this biochemistry major 
when she sent us a photo. Dreams 
(ours) do come true. 

2 PLAYMATES AND 
ROCK STARS 
So a guy writes hit songs, makes a 
ton of money and acts like a bad 
boy. Centerfolds find that attractive? 
Yes, they do. Where's our guitar? 


MILE HIGH FLUB 
Ever fantasize about gaining entry to 
that infamous mile-high club? 
had his chance 


RECYCLED LOVE 
once had 12 breakups 

in a month—with the same guy. Why 
are we forever going back to our exes 
when we know it's trouble? As with 
doughnuts, Lisa says, stop at one. 


76 PLAYMATE 


RAQUEL POMPL 
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THE WORLD OF PLAYBOY 


OVERDOSE COUNTY, USA 
The U.S. has a drug problem, but it's 
not the one you might expect. E 

visits War, West Virginia, 
which has been devastated by over- 
doses of black-market prescription 
painkillers. What can be done? 

A FAKE CRISIS 
Should you be concerned about the 
looming "debt crisis"? No, argues 

The crisis we face 
is a country that may never again 
have economic fairness because a 
few people didn't play by the rules. 

READER RESPONSE 
Defending Ayn Rand; popular popu- 
lists; did the Vanderbilts give us 
government regulation? 

NEWSFRONT 
Men who give away their sperm; 
President Obama slices up the 
Constitution; cameras in the trees 


PLAYBOY ON PLAYBOY ON 
FACEBOOK TWITTER 


Keep up with all things 
Playboy at facebook.com/playboy and 
twitter.com/playboy. 


The stockings are stuffed on Christmas Eve; Hef 

speaks at USC; an intimate tour of the Mansion; a 

visit from Cesar Millan, the Dog Whisperer. 
BLACK TIE AND LINGERIE 

It's New Year's Eve at the Mansion with Hef and 

time to celebrate another remarkable year. 
HAYWIRE PREMIERE PARTY 

Playboy sponsored the opening celebration in Los 

Angeles for the Steven Soderbergh thriller. 

PLAYMATE NEWS 

Miss October 2011 Amanda Cerny dedicates her- 

self to Haiti; the Shannon twins on Celebrity Big 

Brother UK; Pam Anderson plays her own double. 
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DEAR PLAYBOY 
AFTER HOURS 


REVIEWS 
MANTRACK 
The Grammy-nominated singer returns 35 PLAYBOY ADVISOR НИМ E SEES 
triumphant to his native Hawaii to PARTY JOKES PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
show off fashions that belong in the 
6 sun. Ву Е: GRAPEVINE 
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YOU CAN INHERIT STYLE. OR PURCHASE IT AT MRPORTER.COM 
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BREWER, SON OF 
MR ROBERT PLANT 


BOTTEGA VENETA LANVIN ETRO DOLCE &GABBANA 
GUCCI JIL SANDER ALEXANDER MCQUEEN ACNE 
YVES SAINT LAURENT. CHURCH'S A.P.C. AND MANY MORE 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS AT THE MANSION 
Hef got into the spirit of the season by watching sugarplums— 
Miss January 2011 Anna Sophia Berglund, PMOY 2011 Claire 
Sinclair and Miss February 2012 Leola Bell—construct ginger- 
bread houses at PMW. Then on Christmas Eve his girlfriend 
Miss November 2010 Shera Bechard gave him her heart. 


A VERY HEFNER 
CHRISTMAS 

Before flying out 
to host a New 
Year's Eve party at 
the Playboy Club 
London, Hef's young- 
est son, Cooper, 
came to PMW for 
Christmas dinner. 
Hef remarked, "This 
Christmas at the 
Mansion was one for 
ЦИ the memory books.” 


After a USC screening of Hugh Hefner: Playboy, Activist and Rebel, professor 
Rick Jewell conducted an interview with Hef during which Hef said, "I can look 
at my life with great candor and say honestly that my relationships have been 
a lot more posi- 
tive than negative. 
1 never thought of 
PLAYBOY as a sex 
magazine. It was a 
lifestyle magazine. 
It was a romantic 
magazine. I'm a 
romantic. It's been 
a great ride." 


EN 
> 
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HUSH PUPPIES 
Shera's dog Willa has had a rough time adjusting 
to the other dogs at the Mansion, so she called in 
Cesar Millan, the Dog Whisperer, to work on Willa's 
relationship with Hef's pup Charlie. 


PLAYBOY INTIMATES MODEL SEARCH FINALS 
To select the fresh face of Playboy Intimates lingerie we held a model search and flew the 
16 top girls to Los Angeles, where they mixed and mingled with Playmates. After a runway 
show, Dessie Mitcheson (far left), whose favorite movie is Dirty Dancing, was awarded a one- 
year modeling contract. Upon hearing that she won, Dessie danced for joy in her lingerie. 9 


BLACK 
AND [LINGERIE 


New Year's Eve at the Mansion was a lingerie and 
black tie affair. (1) Hef toasts in 2012 with Anna 
and Shera. (2) The man who created the Motown 
sound, Berry Gordy, with girlfriend Eskedar 
Gobeze. (3) Shoot "Ет Up actor Andy Mackenzie 
and wife Miss August 1998 Angela Little with 
Hef and Trisha Frick. (4) R&B legend Smokey 
Robinson and wife Frances. (5) Buffy’s Kristy 
Swanson with husband and Olympic medalist 
figure skater Lloyd Eisler. (6) The 1980s heart- 
throb Corey Feldman surrounded by women. 
slover of Back to the Future renown 

Chanel Benton. (8) Choreogra- 

pher Debbie Allen with Leon Isaac Kennedy, 
whom you may remember from Lone Wolf 
McQuade. (9) Hef’s longtime friends Joel and 
Alison Berliner with author Bill Zehme. (10) 
Hollywood stalwarts Jon Lovitz and Johnny 
Crawford. (11) PMOY 2001 Brande Roder- 
ick with husband ex-NFLer Glenn Cadrez. 
(12) Painted Ladies in “lingerie.” (13) When 
the clock struck midnight, white balloons floated 
onto the crowd, ushering in, according to the 

nother Year of the Bunny. 


WHAT DO YOU DRIVE? 
Is it inspiring? 


What were the people who built your 
car thinking? 


Are they just another behemoth 
carmaker following the rules? 


Or do they break them? 

Do they push the boundaries of 
tradition and habit to achieve the 
unachieved? 

Are they insightful craftsmen, 
obsessing over the details with 

a crazed passion? 


Building less, building better, 
for a discerning few? 


Are you one of the few who cares 
about what you drive, how it drives 
and the way it makes you feel? 


We're with you. 


Because we believe if it's not worth 
driving, it's not worth building.“ 


We build Mazdas. 


What do you drive? 


ZOOIT1ZOO/77 


Shinari Concept Car 


MazdaUSA.com 


HAYWIRE 


In the seedy underbelly of Los Angeles, a cadre 
of black ops agents and ass: ply their trade. 
That, we know nothing about. We did, however, 
host the premiere of Steven Soderbergh's killer 
secret agent movie Haywire, which lured all kinds 
of talent to L.A.’s ОСА Theater. (1) Soderbergh 
with co-stars Gina Carano, former mixed martial 
arts superstar, and Ewan McGregor. (2) Cooper 
Hefner with рілувоу publisher John Lumpkin. (3) 
Kiss’s Gene Simmons s one on his bride, Play- 
mate of the Year 1982 Shannon Tweed. (4) Antonio 
Banderas and Melanie Griffith. (5) Producer Ryan 
Kavanaugh, actor Channing Tatum and producer 
Tucker Tooley. (6) Tatum and Tooley with Jenna ` 
Dewan (Tatum’s wife). (7) Hefner and Soder- 
bergh. (8) Porn star cum mainstream thespian 
Sasha Grey. (9) Actors Sylvia Brindis and Johnny 
Whitworth. Below, Playboy and Harley-Davidson 
threw a bash at the San Diego club Fluxx, featur- 
ing a VIP performance by Black Rebel Motorcycle ' 
Club. (10) The band's ax wielder, Peter Hayes. (11) 
Miss January 2010 Jaime Faith Edmondson and 
(12) Miss February 2010 Heather Rae Young. 
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LEST WE FORGET 
As in Pakistan (Dear Playboy, Septem- 

ber), having a copy of PLAYBOY here has 
risks, but it's the best magazine for guys. I 
buy it from a middleman on the street at 
night. When a young person walks by, he 
whispers, “Вест, magazines..." I bought 
the September issue for 30,000 tomans 
($26). One of my friends went to jail for 
seven months because he was caught with 
а PLAYBOY, but he still loves the magazine. 
Young people fight for freedom, and I 
think pLayBoy gives us energy and hope 
to continue trying. 

Name withheld 

Tehran, Iran 


FIGHTING WORDS 
More than 50 years ago, the U.S. 
Supreme Court observed that the First 
Amendment forbids reducing the adult 
population to reading works suitable 
only for children. The books published 
by Paladin Press (The World's Most Danger- 
ous Publisher, January/February) aren't fit 
for children. The question is, are they fit 
for adults? Hit Man: A Technical Manual 
‘for Independent Contractors at times reads 
like an obscene version of The Action Hero's 
Handbook, a farcical novella that reveals 
“how to catch someone in the air when 
you don't have a parachute,” among other 
feats. But Hit Man, one court held in 1997, 
"so overtly promotes murder in concrete, 
nonabstract terms" that a jury must decide 
whether Paladin Press's intent is to "aid 
and abet" murder. That startling proposi- 
tion is a testament to the power of prose. 
Whatever the intent, fantasy sometimes 
becomes reality for a troubled mind. If that 
happens, can an author be prosecuted for 
inciting "imminent lawless action," which is 
not protected speech? The questions raised 
are older than our country. 
Cary Wiggins 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Wiggins is a civil rights attorney and member 
of the First Amendment Lawyers Association. 
What if your weapon is a virus? In December 
the U.S. National Science Advisory Board for 
Biosecurity asked two respected journals, Science 
and Nature, not to print sections of studies that 
outline how scientists engineered a highly patho- 
genic form of the Н5М1 bird-flu virus, for fear 
the formulas could be used by terrorists. 


John Н. Richardson's story highlights 
everything that is wrong with America. 
He writes that, next to Paladin Press 
owner Peder Lund, “Julian Assange and 
WikiLeaks look like public-spirited social 
reformers.” But Assange is a public-spirited 
social reformer who exposes corruption, 
lies and state-sponsored murder. Lund is 
simply a nutcase who shows other men- 
tally unstable people (of whom there 
seems to be an excess in the U.S.) how to 
kill. Lund is as brainwashed as the snipers 
who boast about their kills. These aren’t 
boys with toys. 

Alex Danilov 
Sydney, Australia 


DEAR PLAYBOY 


The Say-So on LiLo 


Thank you to Lindsay Lohan and 
PLAYBOY for Lindsay Reborn (January/ 
February). Not only did her beauty 
blow me away, she captured the magic 
of Marilyn Monroe. Lohan has gotten 
a bad rap. She's not a female version of 
Charlie Sheen. She's a talented woman, 
and people need to lay off. 

Tom Somerville 
Buffalo, New York 


Your pictorial of Lindsay doesn’t 
even look like Lindsay. You eliminated 
her freckly girl-next-door look in favor 
of a dime-a-dozen Marilyn imitator. I 
know PLAYBOY is all about fantasy, but 
it didn't work for me. 

Dan Petitpas 
Westwood, Massachusetts 


CHRIS WALLACE 

In the Playboy Interview (January/ 
February), Fox News Sunday host Chris Wal- 
lace says Jon Stewart criticizes "conservatives 
for being conservative." In fact, The Daily 
Show goes after ignorance, stupidity, double- 
talk, prejudice, greed and rationalized ass 
covering wherever it originates. Wallace got 
caught saying Fox News serves as a foil to the 
liberal mainstream, and that sounded a lot 
like bias in the other direction. He quotes 
stats to demonstrate that wealthy Americans 


Chris Wallace: "Fox is what Fox is.” 


pay their fair share of taxes, only to have 
the interviewer counter with stats from the 
IRS. Wallace's response? "It's possible to use 
statistics to support almost any argument." 
"That's the sort of bullshit that wins Emmys 
for Jon Stewart and keeps intelligent Amer- 
icans wondering why the rest of the media 
has an audience. 

]. Hanberry 

Anderson, South Carolina 
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WORD(S) UP 
Who would have thought reading 
PLAYBOY would send me scurrying to the 
dictionary to look up pulchritude? (“Becom- 
ing Attraction," After Hours, December). 
By the way, the model Doda is fantastic. 
Bob Hogg 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Don't you mean phantasmagorical? 


Lindsey Gayle Evans, Miss October 
2009, is a lovely young woman (Playmate 
News, January/February). She has, how- 
ever, misused décolletage, which refers to 
the cut of a dress. She meant to say décol- 
leté, which is also a great word. 

Charles Rambo 
Cathlamet, Washington 

Lindsey can call it whatever she wants, as 

long as we get to see it. 


MORE ON LINDSAY 
Whatever you think of her, there's no 
denying Lindsay Lohan is stunning. 
Sarah Morgan 
Barton, Maryland 


How could you allow one of Holly- 

wood's few gingers to pose as a blonde? 
Zachary Epstein 

Tenafly, New Jersey 


Let's see Lindsay as God intended. 
J. Anthony Tomasello 
Los Angeles, California 


I wish the photos showed more, but 
Lohan is truly beautiful and brave. 
Carlo Francisco 

Scarsdale, New York 


I like what I see. As for her challenging 
personal life, at 25 Lohan is just starting 


PLAYBOY 


When Hugh Hefner founded the 
first Playboy Club in Chicago, 
he wanted a female waitstaff 
that would embody the Playboy 
fantasy. The Playboy Bunny was 
born, and 50 years later she lives 
on in our imaginations. With 
more than 200 amazing pho- 
tos of classic Bunnies—along 
with many never-before-seen 
images—50 Years of the Playboy 
Bunny is the definitive work on a 
cultural icon. Go to amazon.com 
to order. (176 pages, $35, Chroni- 
cle Books) 


out. Many creative people take a few false 
steps before they gain their footing. 
David Burroughs 
Port Townsend, Washington 


Lohan should have played herself for 
her first nudes. I don't think anyone can 
re-create those classic Marilyn Monroe 
images properly. 

Joe Ziccardi 
Buffalo, New York 


The pictorial is breathtaking. I hope 
it shuts up the naysayers. 

Erin Henning 

La Conner, Washington 


LOVING LISA 
Lisa Lampanelli is gold! Her Women 
column has become my turn-to page in 
the magazine. Her wit is razor sharp and 
her analogies are spot-on. Lisa, if things 
don't work out with Jimmy Big Balls, 
perhaps I can interest you in Chadwick 
Awesome Beard. 
Chadwick Easterling 
Lewisville, 


MISTRESS BACKLASH 
I can't believe people are still fuming 
about How to Run a Mistress (October). 
I keep a guy on the side because some- 
times I need it rougher than my husband 
is comfortable with. I have never had an 
emotional relationship with anyone else. 
Maybe the problem isn't cheating but the 
ridiculous notion of monogamy. 
Name withheld 
Denver, Colorado 


Since when did PLAYBOY become a 
sounding board for attacks on male fan- 
The letter in January/February 
sking for a female perspective on affairs 
should have been sent to Cosmopolitan. 
This is a men's magazine. If we wanted a 
woman's opinion, we'd ask our wives. 
"Ted Medtixtor 
Orlando, Florida 


MISTAKEN IDENTITIES 
Thank you for the fascinating article 

about the scam inflicted on Philadelphia 
weatherman John Bolaris (Nightmare in 
South Beach, January/February). How- 
ever, as someone of Estonian heritage, 
I take issue with repeated references to 
the women involved as being Estonia 
One woman tells Bolaris, "We Russian. 
suggesting they only happen to reside 
in Estonia. Estonia is a freedom-loving 
nation that was forcibly occupied by Rus- 
sia between World War II and 1991. The 
cultures are very different. I hope you 
will set matters straight for readers who 
may infer that Estonians were involved 
in this crime. 

Drew Cutler 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Why all the potshots at Philly? Our 
sports fans may be rowdy, but we do 


not have "drab lives" or "live vicariously 
through John Bolaris." Please show more 
respect for the birthplace of the Consti- 
tution and the First Amendment, which 
makes your magazine possible. 
Richard O'Rourke 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EARLY VOTING 

I just finished reading the January/ 
February issue. With the utmost respect 
to Miss February Leola Bell and the 10 
upcoming Playmates, you may as well call 
off the 2012 Playmate of the Year voting. 
Miss January Heather Knox is the most 


Miss January Heather Knox: so far, so good 


beautiful woman I've ever seen in PLAYBOY 
and a lock for the crown. 
Jay Butler 
Atlanta, Georgia 
You're calling it—in January? 


PRINTING MONEY 
I have something to say to Paul Krassner 

and Andrew Breitbart (Krassner vs. Breitbart, 
December), as well as to readers who keep 
complaining about the alleged liberal or 
conservative bias in the media: If there is 
a bias, it's not ideological but economic. 
Rather than pursue "truth," most outlets 
stories or take the point of view that 
rease circulation or boost rat- 
no ongoing conspiracy other 
than the profit motive. 

James Briscoe 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


TOPS DOWN 

You say you “can’t think of a more criti- 
cal social cause” than top freedom (The Year 
in Sex, January/February). Does that mean 
you might send representatives on August 
26 to GoTopless.org's Two Million Boob 
March in Washington, D.C.? The event 
would sure be more exciting with a few 
Playmates around. 


Matthew Wade 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Aren't there enough boobs in Washington? 


E-mail ма the web at LETTERS.PLAYBOY.COM Or write: 680 NORTH LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


PLAYBOY 


Presents 


at 
THE BUD (LIGHT 


HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS 
February 3, 2012 


1. An aerialist períorms above the 
crowd. 2. Playmates on the red carpet. 
3. Ne-Yo performing. 4. Playmates pose 
with the new MINI Roadster. 5. Billy 
Bush and Scott Wolf. 6. DeMarcus Ware. 
7. Chris Evans with Playmate Crystal 
McCahill.8.Shaquille O'Neal and Aaron 
Rodgers. 9. Tyson Ritter and B.o.B. 
10. Playboys Gamer Next Door Jo 
Garcia admiring the PlayStation® Vita. 
11, Playmate Зета Tawan cools off with 
a Bud Light. 12. Jon Hamm and guest. 
13, Jessica Szohr. 14. Playboy models 
hosting the party. 15. DJ Reach gets 
the crowd worked up. 16. Redfoo 
from LMFAO. 17. In the PlayStation® 
Vita gaming lounge. 18. A реек 
at the MINI Roadster peep show. 
19. Playmates Jaime Edmondson 
and Pilar Lastra. 20. Dave Annable. 


Playmates, Bunnies, Athletes, Celebrities, and Guests Party Down Before the Big Game! 


Playboy's celebrity-studded “Carnival Mystique" took partygoers on an exciting journey beneath the big top, and was the most captivating 
Y party in Indianapolis during Super Bowl weekend. The enthralling allure of a vintage French circus met the seduction of a Parisian cabaret Y 
as this elegant soirée came alive with soaring aerialists and enchanting dancers. Guests enjoyed complimentary Bud Light, gamed with 2 
Jo Garcia in the PlayStation® Vita gaming lounge, and got a sneak реек at the new two-seater MINI Roadster. 2,200 guests partied well 
into the night with a special live performance by Grammy-award winning artist Ne-Yo. 


Thanks to our sponsors. 


BUD LIGHT «В. РГУПА. 


А NEW APPRECIATION FOR 
GOING NATU 


Presenting Premium Natural 
mygrizzly.com* 


WARNING: This 
product can cause gum 


UBER: and tooth loss. 


PLAYBOY AFTERHOURS 


BECOMING ATTRACTION 


Who would have 
guessed Slovenia's two 
biggest cultural exports 
of the 21st century 
would end up crossing 
paths via the pages of 
PLAYBOY? And yet, behold 
the intersection of phi- 
losopher and ptaysoy 
contributor Slavoj Zizek 
and 2007 ptaysoy Slo- 
venia Playmate of the 
Year Sanja Grohar. 
(Guess which one is 
pictured at left.) The 
28-year-old European 
pop singer first found 
Stardom in 2005 when 
she was named Miss 
Slovenia. In recent 
years she has been 
burning up dance floors 
with English-language 
club hits such as “The 
One” and “Club Star.” 
Personally, we like her 
in any language. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
ALES BRAVNIČAR 


Vintage 
board shirts, 

by Pendle- 
01 Original Fit 


Original 
ins, 599, 


tj . y 
by Lucky Brand. HORSEPLAY 


BRILLIANT SPEED 


Pssst. We got an inside tip. The Toyota Blue Grass Stakes (April 14) 
at Keeneland racetrack is one of the most charming sporting events 
in America. The major warm-up to Triple Crown racing, it's run in the 
heart of Kentucky Thoroughbred country without the crowds that 
descend on Churchill Downs in May. Last year Brilliant Speed won 

one odds. Who'll take the $750,000 prize this year? Inside 

ahem!) point to local favorite Dullahan. You heard it here, 


BARMATE 


WORDS TO DRINK BY 


OF THE MONTH 
DEIN? TIGA 
OUNTIN Ud 


МО at Gertty's Grill in 
Rolla, Missouri, and I'm also 
about to earn my bachelor's 
degree in psychology. Trust 
me, I run plenty of psycholog- 
ical studies at the bar. For in: 
stance, when I was a cocktail 
waitress and had short hair, I 
would sometimes wear exten- 
sions to work. I found I made 
twice as much money with LI 
long hair versus short hair. 


MY FAVORITE DRINK to make 
is a dirty martini. People who 
drink dirty martinis are picky; 
they'll tell you right away if 
they love it or hate it. I like 
that challenge. The secret is 
to use lots of olive juice. You 
need the salt to cut through 


‘WF 


* TURNTABLES the dry vermouth. 
What the guitar is to Eddie Van Halen, the IF ICAN'THEAR YOU over the 
turntable is to A-Trak. Specifically, the sound of the jukebox, which is 
wunderkind DJ—he won the ОМС World known to blast Lynyrd Skynyrd 


DJ Championship at the age of 15—spins on the Technics SL- Ч 4 
1200MK5 (5600, panasonic.com). "It's the turntable DJs have rather loudly. Gon tibe afraid 
been using for the past 30 years," he says. "It's the standard— to shout. I promise I won't 
and very durable." How durable? "I've had an entire table topple think you're rude. Of course, 
over at a gig, and yet I put the needle on the record and amaz- feel free to get my attention by 
ingly it still worked." Talk about deep cuts. offering a $20 tip as well. 


*COATS 


IN THE 
TRENCHES 


To keep yourself dry amid annual April 
showers, enlist a quality trench coat. A 
three-quarter length should properly 
shield your suit or sports jacket from the 
raindrops falling from the sky, though 
a longer trench is better for a taller 


man who can carry the extra fabric. 
Three of our favorites: H.E. by Mango 
makes the perfect starter trench coat 
at a reasonable $200; Gant's single- 
breasted trench is a great lightweight 
travel companion that won't take up 


too much space in your luggage; and 
Richard Chai's take on the traditional 
Humphrey Bogart trench, which pairs 
nicely with boots and jeans, is meant 
for postmidnight play as opposed to 
the evening commute home. 


THIS SPUD'S FOR YOU 


SHRIMP-STUFFED CROQUETAS “We were 
inspired by the croquetas in Spain, which 
are made with either béchamel sauce or 
potatoes,” says Brandon McGlamery, chef at 
Luma on Park in suburban Orlando. “Ours, 
however, are the best of both worlds, as we 
combine the béchamel with the potatoes. We 
fold in some shrimp and coat the croquetas 
in panko bread crumbs and fry them. They're 
creamy, starchy and luxurious.” 


FOIE GRAS POUTINE “When I opened Au 
Pied de Cochon, I knew I wanted to serve 
two things: poutine and foie gras,” says 
Martin Picard, chef at the Montreal mecca. 
“Ultimately, I decided to mix them togeth- 
er. We add pig stock, cream, egg and foie 
gras to the sauce. We fry Yukon gold pota- 
toes in duck fat and top them with a slice of 


seared foie gras. It has been our number 
one seller since we opened.” 
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BLOGS * NONFLAMMABLE KEEPSAKES 


Your apartment is ablaze and you have only seconds to escape. 
Think fast—which of your prized possessions would you risk 
life and limb to grab before racing toward the nearest exit? For 
the past year, the website the Burning House has attempted to 
crowd-source an answer to this age-old question by asking people 
worldwide to photograph the items they would be absolutely un- 
able to part with—no matter the danger involved in saving them. 
The responses run from the banal (a Katy Perry poster) to the sen- 
timental (cuff links commemorating the 10th anniversary of a kid- 
ney transplant), but each provides insight into the human psyche. 
Submit your selections at theburninghouse.com. 


NATIONAL BESTSELLER 


2ДЕ 
ESSENTIAL 


MANNERS FOR 
MEN 


+ SECOND EDITION + 


WHAT TO 


PETER POST 


* ETIQUETTE 


MR. MANNERS 


Chivalry, despite what some say, isn't dead. Case in point: the 
forthcoming second edition of Essential Manners for Men ($15, 
William Morrow), which reminds an impatient digital generation 
that the thoughtful, gentlemanly behavior of yore still has a place 
in today's world. Where should one start? With the basics, says 
Peter Post, the book's author. "Holding doors, helping a woman 
into her coat, being on time—these things remain appreciated," he 
explains. But what of more modern problems, such as whether 
it's appropriate to use your iPhone at a private gathering? Once 
again, common sense rules the day. "Make sure you're in control 
of your smartphone,” says Post. "Don't let it control you." 


B * TAX TIME 


RAISE A TOAST 
| ТО THEIRS 


Few drinking days compare with tax-deadline 
day, when we all need a stiff one. The income 
tax cocktail (left) requires a shot of gin, half 
a shot of both sweet and dry vermouths, the 
juice of a quarter orange and two dashes of 
Angostura. Not paying the IRS this year? 
Have a scofflaw—a shot of rye with half 
shots each of dry vermouth, lemon juice 
and grenadine. Serve both in chilled 
stemmed glasses. 


The "mammalian origins" of 69, erotica folklorist 
Gershon Legman wrote in his treatise Orageni- 
talism: Oral Techniques in Genital Excitation, are 
maternal—i.e., from mothers cleaning the genitals 
of their young as they nurse. The earliest human 
depictions appear on Greek and Roman oil lamps, 
though the slang wasn't attached to the act until 
the 1790s, when The Whore's Catechism intro- 
duced the phrase faire soixante-neuf ("to do 69"). 
A century later, in Paris, the wet wheel was being 
celebrated as a “divine variant" or vilified as a “dis- 
gusting habit" that turned your lips black. Legman 
suggested caution only if attempting a barrel roll or 
the “crossback,” in which the woman faces away 
and arches. The suggestive power of the position 
once prompted a news editor to change a head- 
line about a 69-car pileup to 70 and Utah highway 
officials to rename Route 69 because they were 
tired of replacing signs. Texas, however, remains 
undeterred. In December it opened Interstate 69, 
where every car has two drivers. 


NEVER SLEEP * MIAMI 


As if you needed an excuse to go to Miami, 
the newly minted Miami Marlins will debut 
this spring in baseball's newest cathedral, 
Marlins Park. So go for the game and stay 
for the indigenous mayhem, which like 
New York City's and Las Vegas's stretches 
long into the next morning. 

л. Baseball may be the national pas- 
time, but jai alai (pronounced "hi-lie"), is 
the local pastime. A mix of lacrosse and 
squash, the game involves players whip- 
ping handmade balls in excess of 100 

$ y» | miles per hour at a wall via handmade 
— | baskets (called cestas). Check it out at the 

MORE SNOWBOMBING Miami Jai-Alai Fronton, near the airport. 
9:10 p.m. Dinner, like everything else in 
Miami, is best served late. The Forge com- 
bines top-notch food and wine with a hint 
of grit—legend has it that in the 19805 


SCENES FROM THE SNOWBOMBING MUSIC КР | 
FESTIVAL IN MAYRHOFEN, AUSTRIA 


APRIL TO-DO LIST * EVENTS 


April mustn't be all rain and no shine. In fact, 7 
three one-of-a-kind international events promise 
to make it a most memorable month. SNOW- 
BOMBING (APRIL 9-14) For more than a decade, 
promoters in Mayrhofen, Austria have hosted a six- 
day concert to showcase a highly diverse lineup of 
musical artists—all performing with panoramic 
alpine peaks as a scenic backdrop. This year's 
incarnation features Fatboy Slim, DJ Shadow and 
Dizzee Rascal. _SONGKRAN (APRIL 13-15) The 
Thai New Year used to be a sacred ceremony to 
pay respects to elders. Contemporary generations, 
however, have turned Songkran into a giant water 
fight, complete with garden hoses and water pis- 
tols. How's that for a New Year's resolution? Thou 
shalt soak thy neighbor. QUEEN'S DAY (APRIL 
30) The most debauched day in the world's most 
debauched city, Queen's Day in Amsterdam is a 
Fourth of July of sorts, celebrating the birthday of 
the Dutch queen's mother. It just happens to in- 
clude a heavy dose of red-light district sin. 


drug dealers would frequently destroy the 
restaurant's private dining rooms. Money 
for repairs was included in the cash tip. 
Get your Crockett and Tubbs fix at 
the South Beach standard Club Deuce, 
where much of the neon lighting is the 
handiwork of Miami Vice set designers. 
12:35 a.m. LIV will bring the evening's 
excess. Situated in the Fontainebleau 
Hotel—a Sinatra favorite—the nightclub 
pulses with crowds until daybreak. 
4:40 A.M. Follow the staggering masses 
over to Big Pink, which happily takes in the 
South Beach postmidnight spillover and 
properly nourishes them with an assort- 
ment of traditional breakfast options. 
7 am. Leave the caffeine, however, to Las 
Olas Café—the best option in Miami for 
Cuban coffee (a.k.a. rocket fuel), the only 
way to steady yourself for the day ahead. 
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THE INSIDE STORY BE 


"9 


MATTY SIMMONS 


* TOGA! TOGA! 


HIND THE MAKING OF 


"The pot scene is probably my favorite scene 
in any comedy ever," says Simmons. "It's funny without being 
contrived, and the acting's superb. Anyone who's ever smoked 
a joint watches it and thinks, I remember that. It's perfection." 


at Emily Dick 
and his Delta cohorts after 
arning that a girl at Dickinson had died in a kiln explosion, is 
cleverly Simmons. “One of my favorite lines 
Att d of the girl's death, Otter moans, ‘And 
ing to make a pot for те!" 


"The 'seven years of college down the drain' 
scene at Delta House—after the Deltas have been told they're 
being booted out of school—is a perfect setup for the warlike 
film-ending parade sequence,” says Simmons. “John Belushi's 
genius is astounding in this scene. His rallying cry says it all: Was 
it over when the Germans bombed Pearl Harbor? Hell, пог" 


* iPLAYBOY 


RAGING BULL 


They called Amado Ramírez "El Loco" ("the Crazy One"). Norman Mailer, 
however, found him to be a Mexican Horatio Alger hero, a rags-to-riches 
bullfighting star who captured his country's imagination. "Amado was 
simply unlike any bullfighter who had ever come along," Mailer wrote of 
Ramírez in his 1967 rumination on the sport. "When he had a great fight, 
or even a great pass, it was unlike the passes of other fine novilleros—the 
passes of El Loco were better than anything you had ever seen. It was 
as if you were looking at the sky and suddenly a bird materialized in the 
air. And a moment later disappeared again. It was simple, lyrical, light, 
illumined, but it came from nowhere and then was gone.” To read the rest 
of Mailer's Love letter to Mexican bullfighting, go to iplayboy.com. 


| 
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REVIEWS - 


AFTER 


OF THE MONTH 


By Stephen Rebello 


Hollywood hopes The Hunger Games erupts into 
the next Twilight-size money machine. Based 
on the first of Suzanne Collins's trilogy of best- 
sellers, the flick is set in a dog-eat-dog dystopia 
in which a teenage girl must compete against 
23 other kids in a brutal fight for survival—all 
А 4 televised as must-see entertainment. The 

< much-anticipated adaptation stars Jennifer 
a Lawrence, Liam Hemsworth, Josh Hutcherson 
5 and Lenny Kravitz. “It’s harrowing, riveting, 
terrifying material, but there’s also emotional 
depth," says director Gary Ross. “Shooting 
scenes such as a girl sent through a burning 
W 2 + 4 forest or one we filmed vertically at the height 
of a 150-foot tree was really compelling. It all 
hinged on Jennifer Lawrence, who is a freak of 
nature. She floored me. If audiences get the 
Е sense that they're walking in her shoes and 
N they care about her character as much as they 
Кб did in the book, that's the measure of success." 


Hannigan, Seann William Scott 
and Mena Suvari regret hooking up 
for American Reunion?... Super- 
man-to-be Henry Cavill unearths 
a deep, dark conspiracy while 
struggling to rescue his kidnapped 
family in the action thriller The 
Cold Light of Day, 
co-starring Bruce 
Willis and Sigourney 
Weaver... The comic- 
book-based action 
flick Bullet to the 
Head pairs hit man 
Sylvester Stallone and 
cop Sung Kang to kick 
the butts of Adewale 
Akinnuoye-Agbaje and 
Conan the Barbarian's 
Jason Momoa in 
New Orleans... Five 
college-student 
road-trippers includ- 
ing Thor's Chris 
Hemsworth check into 
the scary-funny The 
Cabin in the Woods, 
but don't expect them 
all to survive for the 
sequel... Sean Hayes, 
Chris Diamantopoulos 
and Will Sasso parrot 
their way through 


NOW PLAYING 


In A Thousand Words, Eddie 


Murphy plays a Hollywood literary 
agent and chronic liar who is 
forced by a magical guru to choose 
his final words wisely because he 


WRATH OF THE TITANS 


OF THE MONTH 


MY WEEK WITH MARILYN 


Such a daring story about the famously fragile 
Norma Jeane Baker could have gone so wrong, 
but director Simon Curtis gets it so right. Based 
on Colin Clark's memoir, the plot follows a pro- 
duction assistant (Eddie Redmayne) as he tries 
to smooth the relationship between Laurence 
Olivier (Kenneth Branagh) and Marilyn Monroe 
(Michelle Williams) on the set of a comedy in 
1956. Williams doesn't imitate as much as in- 
habit Monroe, and you can't help falling in Love. 
(BD) Best extra: "The Untold Story of an Ameri- 
can Icon" featurette. ¥¥¥¥ —Buzz McClain 


том 


AMERICAN REUN. 
| | 


TEASE FRAME 


All-American actress Mena 


will die after all 1,000 are spo- 
ken.... The Greek gods in Wrath of 
the Titans hurl Sam Worthington 
back to the CGI underworld to 
battle scary beasties and rescue 
Zeus (Liam Neeson) in this sequel 


to Clash of the Titans.... High 
school reunions can be unbear- 
ably awkward, so will American 
Pie grads Jason Biggs, Alyson 


The Three Stooges with cameo 
assistance from Sofia Vergara, 
Larry David and Jane Lynch in this 
slapstick comedy with a god-awful 
trailer that comes to theaters after 
a decade in development hell... 
The 3-D release of James Ca 
eron's mega-moneymaker Titanic 
may leave some of us wondering, 
Did this ship need to set sail? 


Suvari gives a breakthrough 
performance in American 
Pie as a wholesome choir 
girl, but her teenage Lolita 
who seduces Kevin Spacey 
in American Beauty (pic- 
tured) is more revealing. 
See how nicely this choir 
girl has grown up in the 
American Pie sequel Amer- 
ican Reunion, in theaters. 


псез.сот/ ©2011 Playboy. PLAYBOY and Rabbit Head Design are trademarks of Playboy and used under license by Coty. 


FRAGRANCES FOR MEN 


AFTER HOURS REVIEWS 


VITA LOCA 


The new PlayStation Vita system 
packs serious firepower. Put it to 
the test with these three games. 


MLB 12: THE SHOW 
It's the bottom of the ninth, 
bases loaded, with Albert Pujols 
on deck—but you have to catch 
a flight. No problem. MLB 12: 
The Show can save the game 
you started on your PS3 and let 
you finish it on your Vita at 
20,000 feet 


"n." 


The crisp colors and graphic- 
novel style of Gravity Rush look 


amazing on the Vita's five-inch 
touch screen as you control 
Kat, a hero who can manipulate 
gravity to run across walls and 
up towers to dodge enemies 
and save her city. 


RESISTANCE: 
BURNING SKIES 
Gunning down hordes of mu- 
tants takes a steady trigger 
finger, and Resistance: Burning 
Skies shows how well the Vita's 
dual analog sticks work. You 
can also use the touch screen 
to flick a grenade into a pack of 
mutants and blow them to bits. 


MA That Mass Effect hasn't sparked conventions filled with 
$$ Trekkie-like fans is an intergalactic crime. For years the 

series has provided one of gaming's most compelling 
EFFEGT 3 story lines as Commander Shepard and his crew land on 
By Jason exotic planets, survive battles and have occasional run- 
Buhrmester $ with sexy aliens, all while fighting the Reapers, a race 

of aliens that turn humans into drones. Mass Effect 3 
(360, PC, PS3) marks the final installment in the series, with Shepard 
canvassing the galaxy to build up his forces for a showdown with the 
Reapers. This time he packs devastating new grenades, and his signature 
“omni-tool” gauntlet has been outfitted with upgrades, including a blade. 
But open-space adventure—such as when Shepard visits an unknown 
planet or walks into a dark club looking for a dangerous smuggler—is the 
true appeal of Mass Effect. We salute you, Commander. УУУУ 


MUST- 

WATCH TV 

Kiefer Sutherland 
doesn't get the 
chance to torture 
any bad guys in 


JACKS 
BACK unes 


Agent Bauer is so impressive in 
his new role, you almost don't 
miss the ass-kicking. He's now 
playing Martin Bohm, widowed 
father of an 11-year-old mute boy. 
Touch is no sappy Lifetime sob 
story, though. It's from Heroes 
creator Tim Kring, lover of all 
things metaphysical, so naturally 
young Jake has a superpower: He 
can divine the future by identify- 
ing patterns the rest of us miss. 
Martin's role: to figure out what 
his son's clues mean and, if nec- 


essary, take action to prevent 
disaster or help facilitate a felici- 
tous outcome. In the pilot (which 
previewed in January to impres- 
sive ratings), Martin finds himself 
helping a British man track down 
a lost cell phone; future episodes 
deal with story lines both mo- 
mentous (an astronaut in peril) 
and mundane (a kid is teased by 
classmates). Kring doesn't soft- 
pedal his "we're all in this 
together" message, and this will 
turn off the Bill Mahers among us, 
skeptical of a higher power. But if 
you want to believe, Touch has 
the potential to be a compelling 
anthology—and a great showcase 
for Sutherland's considerable act- 


ing talents. Y Y YY —Josef Adalian 


TIM 
KRING 
SPEAKS 


Will fans of Heroes recognize any 
of that show's DNA in Touch? 

с: In a lot of ways, Touch has a distilled 
quality of something in Heroes, which is this 
idea of interconnectivity and global con- 
sciousness. But Heroes usually had a big 
event the story would be centered around. 
These stories are about the very small. 

Heroes started big but quickly Lost 
viewers. Lessons learned? 

с: We were aware this time not to get 


wrapped up in a serialized story so 
complicated that people couldn't follow it. 
I want to do stand-alone stories that have 
a beginning, a middle and an end. 

Surely something else is going on 
besides a kid with special abilities. 

The character at the heart of this 
series has an amazing ability that borders 
on the supernatural. You really can't do 
that without opening the door to more 
stories out there. UA. 


ON THE MOUNTAIN OR ON THE STREET 


ADVENTURE 
WORTHY 


VODKA 


ө in ЦРВ 
тёш. сй | 
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Please enjoy responsibly. @ 2012 Kru Spirits, Wilson, WY 41% Alc./Vol. 


SIGNIFICA, INSIGNIFICA, STATS AND FACTS 


SENSE OF 
- HUMOR? 


8 .. Thelawlegalizing medicinal marijuana in California is officially known as SENATE BILL 420, 
drawing inspiration from the exact hour and minute weed smokers are supposed to unite. 


DJ PRESIDENTE 


ANDRY RAJOELINA, 


THE PRESIDENT OF MADAGASCAR, 
SPENT HIS EARLY 20s AS A 
PROFESSIONAL DJ. 


painted 4 still lifes devoted entirely 
tothe potato. 


GOD ONLY KNOWS HOW 
It took Brian Wilson and his co-writer 
Tony Asher just 


1 


MINUTES 


to compose the Beach Boys song 


*GOD ONLY KNOWS" 


= Seas 
WITH A $10 MILLION PURSE, 
gu EAE 


WORLD CUP 
а OFFERS THE MOST PRIZE MONEY 


Talk about rubbing it in. One of Miami's کک‎ 


area codes, spells HORSE RACING 


on a telephone keypad. 
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Evidence that baseball players are athletes too: 
When a hitter puts bat to ball, he delivers up to 


IN THE EVENT OF A NUCLEAR ATTACK, THE IRS 
HAS A CONTINGENCY PLAN TO RESUME TAX 
COLLECTION WITHIN 30 DAYS. 


USE cast spent 
еу began film- 


SAY THEY HAVE NEVER TRIED ORAL SEX. 


ver since my first exploration 
» inside a woman, I've been a 
« | fan. Of course, I had no idea 
my teenage admiration would eventually 
expand into certifiable sex addiction— 
but that's another tale, roughly the size 
of Homer's Odyssey. Sadly, in fact, my 
personal history is loaded with too many 
such tragically inappropriate tales, all 
of which had outcomes not worth the 
orgasms that accompanied them. If only 
my penis had come equipped with an 
eyeball and a brain, I could have bet- 
ter spent my time, say, attending an 
opera or building marionettes (neither 
of which interests me much, but they 
would have spared me from a parade of 
partners who had the potential to wind 
up in prison for life). 
Quite frankly, as a sexual romantic, 
I found that having amorous relations 
always did the trick for me. Thankfully 
I didn't have to dress up like a Viking 
or be whipped by some woman dressed 
like Zeus's niece to get off. That said, I 
knew a ton of sexual conquest stories 
that stirred my interest and therefore my 
loins. Which now brings me to the humil- 
iating details of a cross-country flight that 
finally ended my obsession with earning 
membership in the mile-high club. 
Unfortunately, sex addiction never 
allowed me to be truly satisfied, even 
while being satisfied. And this myth 
of screwing 30,000 feet above a sensi- 
ble mattress made me feel more like 
an aerobics class reject than an insa- 
tiable lover—unless maybe I could've 
confirmed to air traffic control that ГА 
actually just scored. (Boasting, I con- 
fess, was almost a greater high than 
coming.) These were the early 1980s, 
when my frequent appearances on the 
old Letterman Late Night had made me 
fairly recognizable. I happened to be 
booked on the last flight of the night 
back to L.A. from New York—along with 
only about 30 passengers but also a bevy 
of very hip, attractive attendants who 
had almost nothing to do but gossip and 
seek out the occasional lucky male on 
board whom they’d like to serve more 
than just a bad meal. So went the good 
old lays—I mean days—in the air. 
Anyway, one very hot attendant—with 
one very firm thing in mind—wasted 
no time showing her forwardness by 
moving me to the back of the plane, 
where she sat down beside me while 
her crewmate accomplices covered us 
with blankets...so we could, uh, get 
acquainted in private. That’s when it 
dawned on me—okay, so I’m slow to 
grasp moments of positivity—that here 
at long last was my chance to get laid 
in the john and gain entry to what 
I thought was this very prestigious 
intercourse-in-the-sky society. Her 
ingenious game plan called for the other 
stewardesses (they were okay with that 
term then) to block off the last section 
of the cabin, telling random passengers 


that the rear toilets were broken. Mean- 
while, my dream stewardess and I went 
at it under our covers, short of inter- 
course but with no doubt that my penis 
was now cleared for landing, though 
LAX was still hours away. 

We looked at each other, and with- 
out a word she bolted toward the head, 
where my head, she indicated, had a 
heavenly assignment awaiting. As I 
entered that john, the furthest things 
from my mind—which suddenly became 
the nearest—were how cramped it would 
be inside, my two trick knees, my chronic 
lower-back pain and my hatred of gym- 
nastics. In a flash we were all over each 
other—her quick, expert moves in this 
solitary-confinement cell signaled that 
she'd definitely done this before. Still, 
it takes two to tango, and with pain now 
shooting through my body (and incon- 
veniencing my erection!), I knew that no 
tango would happen without my needing 
a gurney and an operation upon landing. 
Pretending I wanted to make this more 
of an erotic prelude to perhaps a future 
beyond our toilet suite, I fondled her a 
little, and then somehow she quickly gave 
me a blow job. Immediately after I came, 
however, I knew I was fucked—because 
she had no prayer of getting fucked, 
even as she miraculously contorted her- 
self prepping for intercourse. 

With me? Was she nuts? My nuts were 
history! My sperm would need time to 
regroup, plus my knees were nearly 
broken—and let’s not even discuss the 
smell inside that claustrophobic dump 


BY 
RICHARD 
LEWIS 


site. When she realized that screwing— 
much less my going down on her—was 
now physically impossible, she kicked 
open the door like Bruce Lee while call- 
ing me every possible synonym for selfish 
asshole in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
I deserved it but was thrilled to escape 
our tangled cage match, not to mention 
(heh-heh) Y did have an orgasm before 
it was over. 

Except then the nightmare really 
began. Once she'd informed her fellow 
attendants of my miserable perfor- 
mance, they instantly transformed into, 
yes, the Crew From Hell, treating me 
like a scumbag chauvinist pig through- 
out the final two hours of the flight. 
I considered seeking sanctuary from 
ridicule in the cockpit, but since they 
already knew my cock was the pits, did 
I really need that kind of irony? 

Thirty years later, I'm technically still 
not a mile-high member and couldn't 
care less. But that humiliation taught 
me important lessons: Take care of 
your woman first. Don't try duplicat- 
ing an exotic sex act just because you 
overheard some jerk-off boasting at a 
barbershop. (He's probably bullshitting 
anyway.) Also, remember that your penis 
is attached to the rest of your body, and 
intercourse shouldn't require health 
insurance. You can actually have far 
more fun with as many flight attendants 
as you want—but do it at their hotel (the 
term layover exists for a reason) and not 
in some Gitmo fantasy. 
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RECYCLED 


LOVE 


BY LISA LAMPANELLI 


f there's one thing you, my loyal 
PLAYBOY readers, can't deny it is 
that I, Lisa Lampanelli, put it all 
out there. So here's the latest in 
the long string of mortifying facts about 
my life: I, the Queen of Mean, once 
had 12—count 'em, 12—relationships 
in a single month! [Cue dramatic music] 

"Hooker!" you might say. "Harlot! 
Floozy! Kardashian!" Well, in this 
case, you would be wrong. The dozen 
relationships I had in that 30-day 
period were with the same man! One 
day our relationship was on, one 
day it was off. One day it was "I love 
you," the next it was "I hate you." 
This happened so many times, our 
relationship was more bipolar than 
Catherine Zeta-Jones. 

My ex-boyfriend, whom we'll call 
Tommy—because that’s his name—was 
like a Krispy Kreme doughnut. Anyone 
who's ever eaten one of those magical 
deep-fried rings of delight ends up 
buying a dozen. But as with anything 
that tastes good but is bad for you, 
by the end of my dozen rounds with 
Tommy, I was left feeling sick to my 
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stomach and wanting to puke. And all 
I could think was, I really should have 
stopped at just one. 

Most experts would agree that re- 
cycling an ex is about as likely to work 
as Ryan Seacrest is likely to win a UFC 
title. So why, oh why, do we do it? Why 
do we go back to the same person who 
has broken our heart before and will 
probably do so again? 

The reason we even consider going 
back to an ex is that after a breakup 
we start to heal and forget all the 
drama that caused the relationship to 
deteriorate faster than Andy Rooney. 
Through those post-breakup rose- 
colored glasses, we remember the good 
old days when the sex was hotter than 
summer in an Amish household. So 
chances are that late one Saturday night, 
after a few too many PBR tall boys, the 
thought pops up: Maybe I should call 
her. In the heat of the moment, it seems 
like a sound judgment. I mean, sure, 
she was demanding and unsupportive. 
But she was also good in the sack, made 
a great corned beef hash for breakfast 
and usually straightened up the place 
in the morning. 

I am here to say, “Fellas, don't do it!" 
Hooking back up with an ex is akin to 
Brett Favre coming out of retirement to 
play football yet again. It’s going to be 
sad and embarrassing, and those dick 
pics will eventually come back to haunt 
you. What's done is done, and whether 
you're a lonely ex-lover or an aging 


quarterback, trying to relive 
the glory years is a losing 
proposition. And with every 
re-breakup, the relationship 
between the two of you 
becomes more awkward than 
Dick Clark doing the New 
Year's Eve countdown. 

Most of the time, it's the 
person who's been ditched 
who wants to try again. 
Think about it: You've just 
been dumped. Your spirit 
is more drained than Nic 
Савез bank account and 
your emotions are more raw 
than the nerve endings in 
George Michael's rear end. 
You're looking for a way to 
feel better, so what do you 
do? You give in quicker than 
a sorority sister after a dozen 
shots of tequila and a roofie. 

Listen, I get it! On paper, 
getting back with your ex 
often sounds like a good 
idea—just like signing Le- 
Bron James, marrying Ashton 
Kutcher and Occupy Wall 
Street. You're going back with 
a person you already know, in 
both the good and bad ways. 
This is appealing because learning the 
idiosyncrasies of a new mate is often a 
painful process. 

And there's the fact that for the first 
few months of a new relationship, 
you have to be on your best behavior. 
"There's no burping, farting or untoward 
crotch scratching, and you've got to 
pretend to enjoy watching fully clothed 
menopausal women bitch and whine 
on Grey's Anatomy. 

No wonder getting back into a 
relationship with an ex can, at first, feel 
like putting on an old pair of jeans that 
you just rediscovered in the back of 
your closet. Sure, they're a bit washed 
out and a little frayed along the seams, 
but they're really comfortable and don’t 
need to be broken in at all. Great, right? 
Sure, until you start remembering why 
you threw those jeans into the back of 
your closet in the first place. There's a 
hole in the pocket that your keys keep 
falling through, and the zipper keeps 
catching on your junk like a little ball- 
sack bear trap. 

As for me, when I met my future 
husband, Jimmy Big Balls, we bade 
adieu to all our exes. And it really was 
like buying a new pair of jeans—for both 
of us. Like jeans, the relationship took 
some getting used to, but Jimmy and I 
both quickly knew that these jeans were 
going to break in just right. And most 
important, we knew we weren't going to 
get hurt in our most tender areas when 
we least expected it. 
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Big Benz 
German engineering strikes again 


Mercedes-Benz makes cars for retired dentists in Florida. But it also 
makes some of the greatest high-performance machines on earth. 
Turn your eyes to the rare 2013 C63 AMG Black Series. A carbon- 
fiber wing rises off the trunk like a shark fin, the wheels are wapped 
in performance rubber, and the headlights Look like a pair of lion's 
eyes. This thing is a predator for the asphalt. It may have started 
life as a mild-mannered C-Class sedan, but the Black Series has 
other intentions, Losing two doors and gaining gobs of horsepower 
from its AMG-built V-8. Drop the pedal to the floor—as we did at 
Laguna Seca's 11-turn, 2.2-mile Mazda Raceway—and 

that torque-mad motor (457 pound-feet) 
makes sounds like warhorses mating on 


Great American 
Spirit 

We've had some real boozers in 
the White House over the years. 
Martin "Blue Whiskey" Van 
Buren. Franklin "Franky Boy" 
Roosevelt. This election season, 


honor those great Americans 
with our native spirit. Heaven Hill 
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b. N TA T b has bottled a Red State and Blue 

Em Mn State Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


per (identical whiskeys, $16). Which 
№ is for you? Vote at your 
local liquor store. 
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the battlefield. It devours switchbacks and straightaways alike. Top 
speed nears 190 mph. Pricing starts at $105,000, but arm it with per- 
formance packages and the sticker approaches $130,000. Only two 
other Mercedes models have received the Black Series treatment in 
the U.S.—the SL and the CLK. The result is not for retiring types. 
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Made in the 
Shade 


Now that the 

snow and ice 

have melted, 

#5 time to slip 

on some sun- 

glasses and fill 

your cooler with 

tasty malt bever- 

ages. For the shades, try Warby Parker—lots 

of styles to choose from, delivered to your home with 
prescription lenses for just $150 (warbyparker.com). Hip, cheap, 
awesome. As for seasonal beers, flip to the next page. 
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Catch of the Day 


Bernard Ramanauskas has a knack for turning panda food into trout-stalking 
works of art. In his Colorado studio he makes his Freestone fly rods from bam- 
boo segments, giving them graphite-like power with ultrasensitivity ($3,950 
for the rod shown here, freestonerods.com). The 
reel pictured is an Abel Super 4N Large 
Arbor model, hand-painted in 


STYLE 


In the age of 
cell phones 
and casual 


brook trout colors ($700, 


work 
abelreels.com). 


clothes, 
awatch 
isakin to 

atie. You 
don't need 
one; you wear 
one because 
it defines your 
style. We love 
the Swiss watch- 
makers Baume & 
Mercier's 44- 
millimeter Capeland 
Flyback automatic- 
movement chronograph ($7,500, 
baume-et-mercier.com) for its throwback 
looks, sapphire crystal case back and pol- 
ished stainless case. Bonus: It tells time. 


When Audio-Technica launched, the Beatles 
had yet to put out an album. The company 
has evolved as fast as the recording industry 
itself. Case in point: its new 5Oth-anniversary 
limited-edition closed-back dynamic head- 
phones (51,300, audio-technica.com), killer 
sound wrapped in lacquer-finished Hokkaido: 
Asada cherry heartwood from Japan. 


Beers That Spring Eternal 


We are living through an American brewing 
renaissance. And it's that time of year when 
the forecast calls for increased “liquoral 
humidity,” when brewers tilt their recipes 
toward crisper, lighter ales. This year's six- 
pack of choice (plus a bonus beer for you, 
dear reader) includes, from left, Deschutes's 
Chainbreaker White IPA, Breckenridge's 
Pandora's Bock, SweetWater's 420 Extra 
Pale Ale, Anchor's Bock, Sprecher's Mai 
Bock, the Bruery's Saison De Lente and, 
from the land of the midnight sun, Alaskan 
Brewing's Black IPA. 
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GET YOUR BUTT ON A 
VICTORY TOURING BIKE 
THAT'S SO DAMN 
COMFORTABLE IT'LL 
MAKE YOU KICK 
YOUR OWN ASS 
FOR NOT RIDING | 
IT SOONER. 


RIDE ONE 


AND YOU'LL 


Make any time a great time 
with the just-right taste of Вий Light. 


ITS THE SURE SIGN OF A GOOD TIME 


HERE WE GO 


RESPONSIBILITY MATTERS" 
ож Bach, Bud НО Ber, St ова MO 


М) wife has developed an 
annoying habit. She calls me 
honey. It sounds like a term of 
endearment, but for some reason 
it makes me cringe. It's never 
“Honey, let's have sex." It's always 
a variation of “Honey, why did 
you do that?" or "Honey, can you 
please take care of that already?" 
What can I do? It feels weird 
to ask her to stop.—L.R., New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

And yet you must. The most inti- 
mate way lo address your partner is 
by his or her first name, but many 
couples do so only when Шеуте 
having a fight or after they've bro- 
hen up. In their book Stop Calling 
Him Honey...and Start Having 
Sex!, Maggie Arana and Julienne 
Davis argue that the use of “honey,” 
“sweetie” and other nicknames is the 
“first step down the slippery slope 
toward a bland or nonexistent sex 
life.” That’s because a vital part of 
sexual attraction is viewing your 
partner as a separate, independent 
entity, not half of a whole, and the 
most important way to acknowledge 
a person as an individual is to use 
his or her name. (Repeat a customer 
service rep's name on the phone and 
see how much more you get done.) 
Using pet names for a grown man 
desexualizes him, say Arana and 
Davis, turning him into a cud- 
dly teddy bear. Where's the harm? 
“‘Нопеу’ will bring you a warm 
cup of cocoa,” they point out, “but 
‘honey’ is not going to fuck you.” 
Couples who hope to avoid turning 
into roommates must also banish 
baby talk and stop calling each other 
Mommy and Daddy. 


What are the legalities of 
“revenge-porn” sites, on which 
nude photos submitted by ex- 
lovers are posted alongside 
screenshots of the person's Face- 
book profile? What rights do you 
have in this situation?—E.F.,, Las 
Vegas, Nevada 

A word to the wise in the digital 
age: If you snap nudes of yourself, 
make sure you're holding the camera. 
That's because the only chance you have to get 
images taken down quickly is to claim you own 
them and that the site is violating your copy- 
right. Beyond that, notes the advocacy group 
Without My Consent (withoutmyconsent.org), 
which provides resources for victims, there is 
“no clear path to justice.” To see how this works 
practically, consider Hunter Moore, who posts 
on Is Anyone Up? nudes of men and women, 
with names and personal data attached. His site 
elicits hate mail and legal threats (which Moore 
also posts), and last year a woman who had 
been exposed stabbed him in the shoulder as he 


rassing, they're common, 


For the past few years I have been having erections 
in public at inappropriate times, usually when I see 
a woman dressed in a revealing way. This makes it 
difficult to walk, and I'm afraid people will think 
I'm a pervert. I haven't had sex in a year, but I've 
tried masturbating more, and it doesn't help. Should 
I see a doctor?—J.P., San Francisco, California 

Yes, unless she's hot. While random hard-ons can be embar- 
especially among younger men. If this 
is truly a problem, follow the lead of generations of teenage 
boys by wearing a jockstrap or baggy pants. A guy who has the 
same difficulty posted online that he rubs his finger and thumb 
together to refocus, but since we just shared that, it would give 
you away. Continue to pursue assisted erections. And relax. 
This is not a long-term problem, and fewer people than you. 
think are looking at your crotch. 


walked to his mailbox. How has Moore stayed 
out of court? He posts only images that others 
submit to the site and doesn't claim to own them. 
That, he argues, makes him a publisher, and 
under federal law online publishers are not 
liable for material posted by others unless it 
infringes on a copyright. Because he sometimes 
edits the content and matches photos to online 
profiles (which one could argue makes the posts 
something more than user-submitted content), 
Moore could be sued for invasion of privacy 
or harassment. But that takes time and money, 
and a plaintiff risks triggering "the Streisand 


effect," a phenomenon named for 
Barbra Streisand, who by suing to 
get an aerial shot of her home taken 
off-line only drew more attention to 
it. One revenge-porn site includes a 
ditty suggesting its victims look on 
the bright side (“Call off your coun- 
sel,/Don’t waste your money! / With 
thousands of downloads, / You must 
be a honey!”), but identifying nude 
pictures ensures they will show up 
when a person’s name is searched, 
which may be embarrassing but also 
financially damaging by affecting a 
person’s ability to get or keep а job. If 
you own the photos, you can address 
this by sending a Digital Millennium 
Copyright Act takedown notice to the 
search engines, which compels them 
to remove links to the images from the 
results for your name. 


Should you tip a tattoo artist?— 
A.A., New York, New York 

Sure—add 15 percent. If the art- 
ist is popular, you may find you can 
get your next appointment without 
a wait. That’s because, as former 
waiter Steve Dublanica explains in 
his book Keep the Change, “gratu- 
ities are so much more than a way 
to get what you want; they're a way 
to establish relationships.” People 
who rely on gratuities can general- 
ize about which types of people are 
generous and which aren't, but they 
are usually stymied when it comes to 
predicting how individuals will tip. 
It’s only when you consider tips as 
a reflection of the way people deal 
with relationships that everything 
falls into place, says Dublanica. “If 
people have problems with relation- 
ships in the larger world, those issues 
will get played out in the microcosmic 
social world of the tip.” One bit of 
advice that seems to help people who 
feel uncomfortable: It’s okay to ask 
‘for change if you have only large bills 
and want to tip a parking attendant 
or delivery person. 


How long does it take to get 
over a relationship? I dated 
a girl for four months and 
everything was perfect. She said 
she could see us married and 
that she would be stupid to ever 
leave. Then, out of the blue, she 
dumped me. It was an intense relation- 
ship, which I’ve been told is quicker to 
fizzle. But that doesn’t make me feel any 
better.—C.A., St. Louis, Missouri 

You're not yourself right now; let us handle 
the rational thinking. This woman seemed 
flawless because she didn’t have enough time 
to drive you crazy, as any person you know 
well will eventually do. Scientists who have 
observed the brains of the recently rejected 
say that after an initial period of anger, a 
person experiences a spike in dopamine not 
unlike the rush of falling in love. This is 
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what causes "frustration attraction," that 
feeling that compels you to plead for another 
chance, explains biological anthropologist 
Helen Fisher, author of Anatomy of Love. 
Unfortunately, dramatic gestures work only 
in the movies; in real life people typically 
embarrass themselves. Better to hit the reset 
button, focus on the road ahead and help. 
your dopamine levels return to normal with 
sunlight, novel activities and exercise. You'll 
know you are over someone not when you 
hate them but when you are indifferent. It's 
okay to be down about the end of a relation- 
ship, but don't let it keep you down. 


How can I get a football-player jaw and a 
square face? I've lost pounds and gained 
muscle, but I wonder which exercises ath- 
letes use to get that shape. I know it's not 
strictly genetics.—A.A., Chicago, Illinois 
Actually, it is. You can't bench-press with 
your face, at least not on purpose. A man's 
craniofacial structure is largely determined 
during puberty by a surge of androgens that 
enlarge the jaw and thicken the brow. The 
more testosterone, the squarer and thicker the 
mug. Studies suggest women view these high- 
testosterone features as signs of both aggres- 
siveness (which might put them at risk) and 
robust health (because testosterone suppresses 
the immune system; any guy with a lot of it 
must be able to fight off parasites regardless). 
Al any rate, your face cards have been dealt; 
better to spend the energy polishing your per- 
sonality. Most women aren't so shallow that 
they won't reassess skin-deep first impressions 
when a man displays his wit and charm. 


Im with a woman who is 11 years 
younger than I am. I want to be with 
her forever, but I have issues. She used 
to be a stripper, has been married four 
times, has a child out of wedlock and has 
slept with women, and for a while she 
and one of her husbands were swing- 
ers. She plays it all off as no big deal, 
but I keep having doubts, and I don't 
think she’s passing along all the details. 
Am I a prude or just jealous? I love her 
but think badly of her sometimes. Please 
help.—M.A., Atlanta, Georgia 

You're afraid of losing her. Fair enough. She's 
been a wild child. But even if she's changed her 
ways, she can't give you a guarantee that she 
won't move on. No one can, and with good rea- 
son: A relationship without risk has no value. 
Your girlfriend is not passing along details 
because the only one relevant to your relation- 
ship is the child she’s raising. She also can’t 
find your reaction so far encouraging. If you 
love her, make your judgments only back to the 
moment you met, or you'll be part of her past 
sooner than you may like. 


As a man with herpes, I took interest 
in the Advisor's response in November 
stating that a condom will not protect 
your partner against every STD you may 
have. I’m suspicious of so-called experts 
who say to avoid sexual contact during 
outbreaks and to use a condom at all 
other times. My lesions never occur on 


my penis but near the base. So I assume 
during asymptomatic shedding a con- 
dom will not be sufficient. I think your 
view is more on the money, but could you 
elaborate?—R.S., Boston, Massachusetts 

There's not much to add. Only abstinence is 
fail-safe, but a condom is better than nothing. 
A study released last year concluded that most 
HSV-2 infections are spread by people who 
are asymptomatic, meaning they are shed- 
ding the virus but don't have lesions or other 
symptoms. They may not even know they're 
infected. That's why it's prudent for any sex- 
ually active person to be tested for HSV-2. 
There are three methods that have each been 
shown to reduce the risk of transmission by 
half: (1) using a condom, (2) informing your 
partners and (3) getting daily treatment with 
the prescription drug valacyclovir (available 
as Valtrex or Zelitrex or as a generic), which 
lessens the number and severity of outbreaks. 
The only way the spread of herpes will be 
stopped cold is probably a vaccine, and that 
doesn't look promising. 


What is the best way to store mechani- 
cal watches? I have several wristwatches 
and pocket watches that belonged to 
my grandfathers. I don’t wear them but 
would like to keep them in working or- 
der. Should I have a jeweler clean them? 
Should they be wound once in a whilez— 
J.T, Elmer, New Jersey 

If you don't wear them, they don’t need 
to be cleaned or wound. Don't store them in 
a plastic bag or in any closed environment 
that might lead to condensation, because the 
movements will rust quickly. But why not show 
Vintage watches are wonderful little 
works of art,” says Jim Michaels, director of 
the National Association of Watch and Clock 
Collectors School of Horology (horology.edu). 
“The classic styling and workmanship are 
hard to find in anything else man has made.” 
If you do have the watches cleaned, they 
should be good for years, as long as the cases 
are tight and keep out dirt and dust. Back in 
the day, movements had to be cleaned annu- 
ally because they were lubricated with animal 
oils, which grew rancid. The synthetic oils 
used now last much longer: Michaels says you 
should expect to clean a mechanical watch 
you wear regularly about every seven years. 


Is there a name for a mound fetish? A 
perfect example of what I like is seen 
in the photo of Kylie Johnson on page 
67 of the February 2011 issue.—R.F., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

You might call it monsphilia, since you're 
focused on the mons pubis (Latin for “pubic 
mound”), a.k.a. the mons veneris (mound of 
Venus). It's technically the highest point of the 
vulva, its size determined by estrogen levels 
during puberty. We suppose that means its 
prominence may be interpreted by the male 
brain as a sign of fertility. The practice known 
as wakamezake might interest you: A woman 
closes her legs so that liquid can be held between 
her thighs and mons pubis. Sake is poured down 
her chest into this triangle, where her partner 
laps it up. The (concluded on page 128) 
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WHY DO PRESCRIPTION DRUGS KILL SO MANY PEOPLE? 


BY VINCE BEISER 


West Virginia, has been keeping a tally for the past 

few years of the local folks killed by drug overdoses. 
One family has lost three daughters. Another has buried 
two brothers. An 83-year-old woman is raising the grand- 
son left behind after the deaths of her son, daughter-in-law 
and granddaughter. Hatcher's nephew fatally overdosed 
in 2010 in a shabby apartment right across the street from 
Hatcher's office. And dozens more. 

For an area that's home to only about 6,000 people, it's 
an astonishing body count. Almost all died not from a 
lethal hit of heroin or cocaine but from legally manufac- 
tured prescription pills. "There isn't a family that hasn't 
been affected," says the silver-haired Hatcher, sitting 
in his office 
in War's city 
hall. "We're 
just over- 
whelmed by 
prescription 
drugs." 

War is in 
the hottest 
hot zone of 
a lethal epi- 
demic that has 
spread across 
America. 

More people 

now die from 

overdoses 

of pharma- 

ceuticals— 

primarily 

opiate-based 

painkill- 

ers such as 

OxyContin, 

Vicodin and 

methadone— 

than from 

heroin and cocaine overdoses combined. Painkillers are 
an enormous help to those suffering from cancer, inju- 
ries or other serious conditions. But too often, instead of 
improving lives, pills are ending them. Fatal painkiller 
overdoses quintupled nationally from 1999 to 2008 (the 
most recent year for which statistics are available), reach- 
ing nearly 15,000 a year. Prescription drug overdoses 
now kill more Americans every year than car crashes. 

No place is harder hit than McDowell County, a remote 
corner of Appalachia that includes War. Once coal coun- 
try, it’s now an impoverished rural backwater. Since most 
of the mines shut down in the 1980s, an abundance of 
pills—coupled with unemployment, hopelessness and a 
lack of treatment services—has driven drug use, and over- 
dose rates, through the roof. People in McDowell County 


Ti Hatcher, mayor of the mountain town of War, 


are dying of prescription pill overdoses at a rate 20 times 
higher than in the rest of America. 

The rising death toll is a side effect of the increased 
use, both legitimate and otherwise, of pharmaceuticals. 
Sales of narcotic painkillers have grown sevenfold since 
the 1990s. During that decade, regulations controlling 
opiates were relaxed, making it much easier to get a 
prescription. Meanwhile, pharmaceutical companies 
began to push their products more vigorously. 

In 1997 the FDA cleared the way for companies to adver- 
tise pills on TV and radio. That made the U.S. one of only 
two countries that allow prescription drugs to be advertised 
on prime-time television. The pharmaceutical industry 
now spends roughly $4 billion every year on ads. Even 

after recent 
cutbacks, 
the number 
of sales rep- 
resentatives 
the industry 
deploys to con- 
vince doctors 
to prescribe 
their products 
has grown 
by 50 per- 
cent since the 
mid-1990s. 
The indus- 
try also doles 
out research 
grants and 
hosts all- 
expenses-paid 
"educational" 
retreats in 
vacation 

spots. 
All of which 
has paid 
off. In 2010 
Americans spent a record $8.5 billion on narcotic pain- 
killers, including $3.1 billion on OxyContin. With huge 
profits at stake, drug companies can be reluctant to let 
truth interfere with their sales pitches. Purdue Pharma, 
which makes OxyContin, was fined $600 million in 2007 
for encouraging doctors to overprescribe the drug and 
deceiving the public by downplaying the risks of addic- 
tion and overdose. The following year, Cephalon, Inc. 
4 $425 million to settle a federal investigation into 

its marketing of a fentanyl-based painkiller. 

"They're just drug dealers," says Claude Adams, chief 
firefighter in the McDowell County town of Berwind, 
whose department responds to more than 300 overdose 
calls every year. "They couldn't care less who dies." 

Many users assume pills can't hurt them—after all, 


they're legally prescribed med- 
icines. One study found that 
40 percent of teens surveyed 
considered prescription drugs 
"much safer" than illegal ones. 
More than a quarter thought 
painkillers weren't addicti 

In fact, such pills can deliver 
a high stronger than heroin’ 
That makes them tremendously 
appealing to drug abusers, and 
tremendously addictive. Worse, 
they can kill if mixed with 
other medications or alcohol. 

The traffic in pills is espe- 
cially hard to stop because, 
unlike street drugs, most pills 
are purchased legally at first, 
from ordinary pharmacies. 
Thanks to the high injury rate 
in coal mining, West Virginia i 
awash in legally acquired pills, 
says Wayne Coombs, executiv 
director of the West Virginia 
Prevention Resource Center. 
“Many people start out with a 
legitimate prescription and get 
addicted,” he says. 

Locals “from teenagers to 
80-year-olds” have learned 
there’s good money to be 


West Virginia is awash in OxyContin. 


made selling their extra pills, 
says Mark Shelton, chief field 
deputy with the McDowell 
County Sheriff's Department. 
Or users can simply find an 
unscrupulous doctor, claim an 
injury and come home with a 
load of painkillers. "Dealers 
will rent a van and take 14 or 
15 people to North Carolina 
or D.C. to see doctors they 
know will help them out," says 
Shelton. He's all too familiar 
with the damage those drugs 
can cause: He has been rais- 
ing his own teenage nephew 
since the boy's mother died of 
an overdose. 

"Ninety-five percent of 
the people in this town are 


dopeheads," says Brandon Pen- 
dry, a 23-year-old pill user in 
War. His father and one of his 
friends died of overdoses, and 
Pendry says he was recently 
hospitalized when he snorted 
cocaine that had been cut 
with too much methadone. I 
meet him on the porch of the 
War Hotel, a flophouse that is 
one of the few businesses on 
Main Street that haven't been 
boarded up. Pendry interrupts 
our conversation to offer to sell 
pills to a passing friend. "It's 
the only way to make money 
here,” he says. 

Addicts trying to quit are 
pretty much on their own. 
There isn't a single rehab facil- 
ity in McDowell County, and 
there's a chronic shortage 
of treatment beds statewide. 
"Unless you're nine months 
pregnant with a needle in 
your arm, you're not getting 
treatment," says Kathie Whitt, 
executive director of FACES, a 
McDowell County family 
vices agency. She and Hatcher 
have for years campaigned 
for the state to fund 
a rehab center, so far 
with no results. 

Even treatment 
doesn't guarantee any- 
thing. Mayor Hatcher 
knows that from per- 
sonal experience. His 
son John has been 
hooked on pills for 
years. Hatcher has twice 
put him through rehab 
clinics in other states, 
with little to show for 
it. John, 36, is unem- 
ployed. He lives with his wife 
and 11-year-old son in a spare 
room in his father's modest 
house. Hatcher keeps his bed- 
room door locked because John 
has stolen things to sell for pill 
money. "I hate living like this. I 
hate being an addict," says John. 
"But I can't shake it." 

He's overdosed four times 
in the past few years but each 
time received medical treat- 
ment before it was too late. Tom 
Hatcher doesn't think his son's 
luck will last. “I think the reality 
is he will kill himself eventually," 
says Hatcher. “We see so much 
of this here. A lot of people say 
there's nothing we can do. But 
we can't stop trying." 


WHY W 
OVER OUR 


BY JONATHAN TASINI 


president warns the 
nation ofa looming 
threat to national 


security. A congressional 
bipartisan wave builds to 
meet the threat, spurred 
on by the editorial boards 
of leading newspapers and 
backed by reams of policy 
papers. The nation hur- 
tles forward to face the 
enemy. Dissenting voices 
are drowned out. d 

Does this sound like the Ф 
hysteria leading up to the 
Iraq war? Indeed. But this time it's the growing 
drumbeat around the debt "crisis. 

There is no debt crisis. We have been sum- 
moned to the barricades to combat a mirage art- 
fully built with phony evidence proffered by po- 
litical leaders and gobbled up by the very serious 
people in power. Some of these people als 
us housing prices would never go down, the Dow 
would reach 30,000 and Bernie Madoff was an 
investing genius. 

The solution to this “crisis,” say the very serious 
people, is austerity t “out-of-control” spending 
on pensions, Medicare and roads. If you say “Social 
Security is in crisis," you are treated as a serious 
person—even though the actual numbers show that 
Social Security will be entirely solvent for many years 
to come and hasn't contributed a single dime to the 
debt "crisis. 

We do have a major crisis. The people who 
run our markets and our companies have failed, 
breaking basic rules we lived by. While they en- 
riched themselves, they turned our country into 
a place where economic fairness is evaporating. 
Our political leaders have abandoned us because 
of the legal but corrupt system of raising money 
for campaigns, which means they serve the power- 
ful interests that write big checks 

Big corporate interests have hurt the economy, 
making inefficient use of our nation's wealth at 
great cost to our financial stability. Chief execu- 
tive salaries of tens of millions of dollars—which 
empty corporate treasuries and leave nothing for 
average workers—exist because our leaders have 
enabled a corporate governance system that allows 
such looting. 

The truth: Right now we need large deficits. 
We have a huge hole in spending because people 
don't have jobs and thus can't spend money. Defi- 
cits finance jobs when our economy goes down 
the drain. Deficits finance roads—that our chil- 
dren will use to get to their schools and, in the 
future, to their jobs. Deficits finance schools—so 


our children can be educated. Defi- 
cits finance a whole bunch of inspec- 
tors who poke at and sniff around our 
cattle and chickens—so we don't get 
sick with salmonella. 

Start with this question: Is debt 
bad? People do spend more than they 
earn, often for worthwhile reasons. 
Taking out a loan to send a child to 
college would be considered a worthy 
reason to assume debt; it would pay 
off later in, perhaps, your child land- 
ing a better job. On the other hand, 
running up à huge debt by borrowing 
money so you can gamble in Las Vegas 
would not be prudent, unless you are 
a lucky person. 

Companies also finance their future 
with debt—some 
of it good, some of 
it bad. Buying new 
equipment today 
with borrowed 
money is a good 
choice because it 
should create new 
jobs and new rev- 
enue that will, in 
turn, pay off the 
debt 10 years from 
now. But taking on 
huge debt to bank- 
roll a leveraged buy- 
out for dubious rea- 
sons (such as raising 
a company’s stock 
price so a few top 
executives can make 
millions) can lead 
to layoffs and bank- 
ruptcy, ма! 
often the case ї 
past three де: 

The govern 
makes similar choices. 
When it runs a defi- 
си, we need to ask 
these questions: 
What are we spend- 
ing the money on? Is it going toward 
long-term public investment (such 
as roads, education and energy effi- 
ciency)? Or are we, the taxpayers, 
bearing the cost of things—tax cuts 
for the wealthy, unpaid-for wars and 
Wall Street bailouts—that do not add 
to the overall public good? 

So, do we face a crisis in govern- 
ment spending? The economic good 
times after World War II—which we 
read in grade-school textbooks began 
the American dream—were financed 
by large amounts of debt. In 1946, 
the ratio of sovereign debt to gross 
domestic product—how much debt 
we take on compared with how much 


stuff is made in the economy—was 
108.6 percent. In other words, the 
debt we owed was larger than the en- 
tire output of the U.S. economy. 
"Today, we aren't even close to that. 
How did we get to a point where 
the whole political establishment has 
become obsessed with a phony crisis? 
The short answer is it's the result of 
a well-funded campaign financed 
by billionaires like Peter Peterson 
(who made his fortune by the debt- 
financed buying, slicing and selling 
of companies), longtime opposition 
to programs such as Medicare and 
Social Security, elected politicians 
who aren't curious enough to аз 
the tough questions and traditional 


media outlets whose reporters don't 
understand basic economics. 

Perhaps the biggest factor is the 
fear running through the nation. 
People who can barely pay their 
bills and have no health insurance 
or retirement plans point to govern- 
ment workers and ask why they have 
pensions—pensions that sustain a 
modest middle-class retirement. The 
anger aimed at public workers evokes 
the 19th century robber baron Jay 
Gould, who mused he could get one 
half of the working class to kill the 
other half. 

We could spend our money better. 
But if we want to wring our hands 


about the government deficit, the 
collapse of the financial system is 
the principal reason for the growing 
debt. The collapse gave us a weaker 
economy, so money wasn't coming 
into the Treasury as quickly (because 
the millions of unemployed weren't 
paying taxes). This weaker econo- 
my called on us to assist our fellow 
citizens with more aid, including 
unemployment insurance and food 
stamps, and, as we all know, to bail 
out Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, AIG 
and other companies. 

Add on the $4 trillion spent on the 
Iraq and Afghanistan quagmires and 
the Bush administration's tax cuts that 
gave away $700 billion to the wealthi- 


Don't look back: Protesters make their pitch at a supercommittee debt hearing last September. 


est one percent, and you can see that 
virtually our entire debt was built by 
writing checks that had nothing to do 
with social spending. 

"That doesn't mean we face a fiscal 
crisis. There are ways to wipe away 
the debt over time. But it should not 
be with a policy that asks the 99 per- 
cent who had little to do with creat- 
ing the debt to shoulder the costs of. 
off. 


yest crisis is the lack 
of work for millions of people, a cri- 
sis that, even when it ebbs, will leave 
scars for generations to come. Get the 
monetary printing presses going, for 
the sake of America. 
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READER RESPONSE 


SOUL OF THE PARTY 

Thomas Frank's description of Ayn 
Rand and objectivism is embarrassingly 
uninformed (“Competitive Dissent,” 
January/February). Objecti 
says, is “merely the Chambe 
merce with attitude, its Nietzschean 
phrases serving only to camouflage the 
small-business usual.” Rand was not a 
Nietzschean: She could not have made 
it clearer that her vision of individual- 
m, including the pursuit of rational 
self-interest, had nothing to do with 
Nietzsche's vision of the superman seek- 
ing power over others. Nor was she a 
knee-jerk booster of business; the chief 
villains of her novel Atlas Shrugged are 
crony capitalists using political pull to 
get government favors—precisely the 


Ayn Rand in 1957: The individual rules. 


kind of manipulation that made Tea Par- 
tiers furious about Wall Street bailouts. 
David Kelley 
Washington, D.C. 
Kelley is executive director of the Айаз Society 
(atlassociety.org). 


Unlike the Tea Party and, ironically, 
President Obama, the Occupy Wall Street 
movement has been willing to hold finan- 
ciers responsible for wrecking our economy 
while reaping enormous profits. “We are 
the 99 percent" harks back to the populists 
of the 19th century who spoke in non- 
Marxist terms of a broad producing class. 
In the 1880s the Knights of Labor and in 
the 1890s the People's Party—the latter 
gave us the term populist—denounced con- 
centrated wealth. Indeed, the 99 percent 
movement connects more authentically 
than the modern Tea Party to the politi- 
cal culture of the early republic. The 1773 
Boston Tea Party was an act of "the whole 
body of the people" who believed in indi- 
vidual liberty, as well as in collective rights 


The Populist army readies for battle, 1896. 


and individual responsibility to the public 
good. During the imperial crisis leading 
up to the Revolution, resistance in the 
form of crowd actions, economic boycotts 
and popular rebellions cut across class, 
occupation and gender lines. For decades 
after independence, insurgencies routinely 
broke out against policies enacted by the 
new federal or state governments that 
were perceived as unjust. Protesters saw 
themselves as continuing the Revolution to 
keep government connected to the masses. 
Occupy Wall Street operates in the same 
tradition by reminding elites of the peo- 
ple's sovereignty. 


Ronald P. Formisano 

Lexington, Kentucky 

Formisano, a professor of history at the Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, is author of For the People: 

American Populist Movements From the Revo- 

lution to the 1850s and, most recently, The Tea 
Party: A Brief History. 


The Tea Party was started by libertarians 
such as myself, while Occupy Wall Street 
was started by the left, which is why con- 
servatives view the movement as another 
liberal effort to get the government to 
fix things. It's unfortunate the Tea Party 
has become a stomping ground for social 
conservatives. I am religious and, I would 
say, in good moral standing, but what I 
believe and how I express those beliefs is 
my own business. I just graduated from 
high school in 2010, but anyone with a 
rudimentary knowledge of history, pol- 
itics and economics can see there is no 
big difference between conservatives and 
liberals—they both support government 
spending, but one wants it for war and 
the other for welfare. 

Anthony Gober 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


Frank claims the Tea Party’s message is 
"convoluted, opaque, nearly impossible 
to follow." How hard is it to understand 


no tax increases and a promise to vote out 
politicians who support them? 
"Todd Matthy 
Bronxville, New York 


THE RICH ARE DIFFERENT 

I read with interest Eric Klinenberg's 
take on the Newport mansion built by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt II (“The Breaks," 
January/February). Curiously enough, his 
grandfather, Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
founded the family fortune, did not lead a 
particularly lavish lifestyle. He amassed the 
largest part of his riches during a period 
when there was a progressive income tax, 
enacted during the Lincoln administra- 
tion, that would later be struck down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The press at the time 
criticized “the Commodore” and his coun- 
terparts in terms never used today; 
The New York Times denounced the “ 
anny of capi and “king corpor 
But the debate centered on the dis у 
in power, rather than wealth. In 1867, for 
example, the senior Vanderbilt settled a 
business dispute by single-handedly block- 
уо New York by cutting offits 
The result was the first serious 
n of government regulation of big 
business. So at the very moment when huge 
corporations were emerging and the weal 
gap was widening dramatically, the poli 
cal ideas that led to the reforms of the early 
20th century were taking shape. I wonder if 


Did the Commodore bring on regulation? 


historians will look back at our time and see 
the origins ofa similar long-term shift. 
TJ. Stiles 
San Francisco, California 
Stiles is author of The First Tycoon: The 
Epic Life of Cornelius Vanderbilt, which won 
the 2010 Pulitzer Prize for biography and the 
2009 National Book Award for nonfiction. 


E-mail via the web at letters. playboy.com. 
Or write: 680 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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Power Trip 


KAILUA, HAWAII—In his last official act 
of 2011, President Obama, while on 
vacation, signed a bill with a troubling 
provision allowing the military to detain 
indefinitely and without charge any 
American citizen suspected of terrorism, 
however defined, including on U.S. soil. 
(The president has already decided it's 
okay to kill U.S. citizens overseas with 
drones as long as the government deems 
them traitors.) Senior officials say Obama 
concedes that such arrests "would be a 
break with our traditions and values" but 
wants to see how it works out. 


Fishing for Mail 


Judges in Indiana, Florida and Missouri 
have ruled that it's not a violation of the 
First Amendment to ban prisoners from 
buying online ads to solicit pen pals. 
Wardens say the policies are necessary 
to prevent fraud; one inmate convinced 
a correspondent to send him a total of 
$30,000. The Missouri court noted its 


Tehl Arsenault 


ruling does not prevent inmates from 
having pen pals, only advertising for 
them, and that isolation from the out- 
side world is why they call it prison. 


Family Court 

LODI, NEW JERSEY—Is Vincent Caruso a 
great cop or a terrible husband? After 
the police chief was told his wife had 
double-parked in front of a school to drop 
off their five-year-old son, he ordered the 
officer to give her a $54 ticket (the only 
one issued; other parents received warn- 
ings). "She's not above the law," Caruso 
explained. And it wasn't the first time. 
In 2009, when an officer called to tell 
Caruso his wife needed to move her car 
for street cleaning, he told him to give 
her a ticket instead. 


Gone in a Flash 

GRAND FORKS, BRITISH COLUMBIA—The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
wanted to keep an eye on graffiti art- 
ist Dion Nordick, so officers mounted 


Baby Crazy 


Most men feel the urge to spread their 
seed; far fewer want to leave behind a 
trail of offspring. There are exceptions. 
In 2010 the FDA, which regulates sperm 
banks, sent a cease-and-desist letter to 
Trent Arsenault, a man from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area who has fathered at least 
14 children by offering free samples of 
his semen— "fresh, not frozen"—through 
his website, trentdonor.org. The FDA 
says its chief concern is that samples 
be properly tested for disease. Arsenault 
challenged the order in November, then 
had to explain to reporters why he had 
posted 100 videos of himself masturbat- 
ing into collection cups. He says he is a 
"donorsexual" and is aroused by the vid- 
eos, which help him ejaculate more often 
and thereby assist more couples. Mean- 
while, Bill Johnson, a Republican who in 
2010 ran for governor of Alabama, was 
caught secretly donating sperm in New 
Zealand, where he had gone to assist with 
earthquake relief. Asked by a reporter if 
his wife, who stayed behind, knew he had 
fathered three children, he replied, "She 
does now." Johnson said biological father- 
hood is "a need that | have" but that his 
wife has had a hysterectomy. Johnson, 
who campaigned as a conservative Chris- 
tian opposed to gay marriage, donated his 
sperm to lesbian couples. 


two motion-activated cameras in trees 
in front of his house. Nordick discov- 
ered the cameras when he noticed them 
flashing as they took photos after dark. 
He removed them and found shots of 
him and his friends coming and going, 
along with unrelated evidence photos of 
drug busts, a suicide death and wounds 
on assault victims. He gave the cameras 
to his lawyer, who noted it's illegal for 
police to install surveillance equipment 


on private property without a warra 
The Mounties responded by accusing 
Nordick of stealing their cameras. 
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ат JUN HAMM 


A candid conversation with the Mad Men star about his knack for comedy, his 
tragedy-filled childhood and why Don Draper enjoys a good cocktail (or more) 


To appreciate the full range of Jon Hamm's act- 
ing ability, you need to watch his sex scenes. As 
Don Draper, the brooding and tortured adver- 
lising executive on Mad Men—which returns in 
March for its fifth season—he's had no shortage 
of sexual dalliances that are, well, brooding and 
lortured. When Draper gets especially depraved, 
as he did last season, ordering a prostitute to 
slap him repeatedly across the face—“Harder,” 
he insists, “again” —it is not so much erotic fun 
as the sad self-flagellation of a recently divorced 
man whose life is slipping away. Compare that 
with Bridesmaids, last summer's comedy hit in 
which Hamm and Kristen Wiig have one of the 
most ridiculous sex scenes. Hamm’s character 
initiates all sorts of bizarre and unnecessarily 
complicated positions, less lovemaking than 
merciless pounding. Not every actor can do 
two kinky bedroom scenes and make an audi- 
ence laugh at one and cringe at the other. But 
not every actor is Jon Hamm. 

Much like George Clooney, Hamm seems to have 
been born into the world a handsome middle-aged 
man. But also like Clooney, he had а long road 
getting there. Matthew Weiner, the creator of Mad 
Men, claims that after watching Hamm’s audi- 
tion, he said, “That man was not raised by his 
parents.” He was partly right. Hamm was born 
in St. Louis to Deborah, a secretary, and Dan, 


“Sometimes life doesn't play out the way you'd 
like. I'm not a big ‘everything happens for 
а reason’ guy, because that suggests there's 
more order in life than there is. But things 
happen, and there are consequences.” 


who ran the family trucking business. The couple 
divorced when Hamm was two, and he lived with 
his mother until she succumbed to abdominal cancer 
Just eight years later. He moved in with his father, 
who passed away from diabetes on New Year's Day 
1991 while Hamm was studying at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. By 20 he was an orphan without 
many prospects. He transferred to the University 
of Missouri and immersed himself in theater, doing 
15 plays in just two years. In 1995 he moved to 
Los Angeles with $150 in his pocket and dreams 
of being a Hollywood actor. 

Hamm had some minor success at first, win- 
ning small roles on TV shows including The 
Division and Providence. Friends gave him work 
whenever they could—he had a walk-on role as 
а cable guy on The Sarah Silverman Program. 
And his girlfriend, Jennifer Westfeldt, cast him 
in the 2001 indie comedy Kissing Jessica Stein, 
which she co-wrote and starred in. But for several 
years Hamm was just an occasionally employed 
actor who waited tables to pay his bills—by his 
own account, “not the horse you wanted to bet 
on.” At least until 2007, when Mad Men made 
him a star virtually overnight. 

Hamm used his newfound fame to prove his 
range. Whether hosting Saturday Night Live or 
playing Tina Fey's clueless yet dreamy pediatrician 
boyfriend on 30 Rock, he's surprisingly comfortable 


“In the era of TMZ, I don’t think outdoor 
sex is a particularly good idea. It’s one of 
those things that sound way better than they 
actually are. There’s something not sexy about 
all the twigs and bugs and sand.” 


delivering a punch line. As Fey explains, “Jon 
Hamm has the comedy skills of an SNL ‘cast 
member, the exoskeleton of an Arrow shirt model 
and the gratitude and work ethic of a person who 
got famous after the age of 30.” This month the 
41-year-old Hamm takes another stab at comedy 
with the movie Friends With Kids, directed by and 
co-starring Westfeldt. 

We sent writer Eric Spitznagel, who recently 
interviewed Craig Ferguson and Paul Rudd for 
PLAYBOY, 10 talk with Hamm at the Chateau 
Marmont in West Hollywood. He reports: “I 
was hoping he'd want to partake in some after- 
noon recreational drinking, maybe even downing 
а few of Don Draper's signature old-fashioned 
cocktails. But instead he drank Diet Cokes and 
nibbled on an iceberg lettuce wedge. At one point 
he wandered over to the next table to give a back 
massage to his friend, author and Daily Show cor- 
respondent John Hodgman, who was dining with 
indie rockers Aimee Mann and John Roderick. 
Hodgman introduced himself as Hamm's ‘per- 
sonal trainer’ and insisted that the Mad Men 
star wear a full tuxedo for their workout later 
that day. ‘No problem,’ Hamm responded with- 
out cracking a smile.” 


PLAYBOY: For a while it looked as if you 
might lose your job. Contract negotiations 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ROSE 


“Waiting tables was а part of my identity. I'm 
comfortable behind a bar, and I'm comfortable 
wearing an apron. There will always be 
restaurants and bars. There’s no possible 
way to wreck that with e-commerce.” 
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between Mad Men creator Matthew 
Weiner and AMC delayed the fifth sea- 
son for about a year, and there was 
some speculation that the show wouldn't 
return. Was the wait frustrating? 

HAMM: The truth is it wasn't Matt's nego- 
tiations that took long. The protracted 
negotiations were between the studio and 
the network. In the world of network tele- 
vision, there is a very large pie, and the 
studio and the network get the biggest 
pieces of that pie. The rest of it is crumbs. 
"They're nice crumbs, don't get me wrong. 
But they're the crumbs that start with ¢ 
and m rather than b. When corporations 
fight, it generally takes a long time. There 
are a lot of lawyers. The minute you start. 
taking that shit personally, you've lost. 
PLAYBOY: But as an actor who just wanted 
to get back to work, did you worry it was 
ruining the show's momentum? A year is 
along time to make an audience wait. 
HAMM: I wasn't worried. I think we've 
done a nice job over the past four years of 
establishing and growing an audience, and 
hopefully absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. If nothing else, we got to hang out 
with our families a little longer. 

PLAYBOY: On 30 Rock Alec Baldwin once 
said that beautiful people live in a bubble 
of free drinks, kindness and outdoor sex. 
He was referring to your character, a dumb 
but attractive doctor named Drew Baird, 
but do those same rules apply to you? 
HAMM: To Drew Baird, absolutely. To me, 
not so much. 

PLAYBOY: When was the last time you had 
outdoor sex? 

HAMM: It's been a while. In the era of 
ТМА, I don't think outdoor sex is a par- 
ticularly good idea. It's one of those 
things that sound way better than they 
actually are. There's something not sexy 
about all the twigs and bugs and sand. 
You end up with stuff in places you don't. 
want it. It always looks better in the well- 
lit Skinemax version. 

PLAYBOY: What about free drinks? Have 
you paid for a drink since Mad Men 
became a hit? 

HAMM: I am a big tab getter. I've been the 
beneficiary of other people's good fortune 
for a long time in my life, so I feel it's 
karmic payback. But I've definitely had 
people offer to buy me drinks. It kind of 
comes with the territory when you play a 
hard-drinking character on TV. It's never 
a bad thing, at least for guys. If you're a 
girl, it would probably be a bit creepy and 
weird if strangers kept trying to buy you 
drinks. But for guys it's usually just some 
bro who wants to say he did it. 

PLAYBOY: Don Draper enjoys the brown 
liquors. Do you indulge? 

HAMM: Oh sure. Never at work, but it 
is a time-honored tradition to celebrate 
your work upon completion. I live in a 
neighborhood that has a nice bar with 
off-the-beaten-track labels, so you can be 
adventurous and try something new every 
night. In the past four years or so, due in 
no small part to the success of our show, I 


think the world of specialty cocktails has 
grown up. It's a lot easier to find a fancy 
bar where the bartender takes 10 min- 
utes to make one drink. There are a ton 
of places in L.A. that do that now. 
PLAYBOY: What's the manliest thing you've 
ever done? Have you ever overhauled a 
car engine or popped a dislocated shoul- 
der back after an injury? 

HAMM: No, but I got hurt once shooting 
Mad Men. 

PLAYBOY: What? How is that possible? 
HAMM: I know, it's kind of ridiculous. It's not 
exactly the most stunt-heavy show. We were 
shooting the Korea flashback. There was an 
explosion, and I sort of dove through the 
frame. The first time we did it, I broke my 
right hand at the base of my pinkie. I heard 
it click and went, "Well, that's broken." And 
then the second time—— 

PLAYBOY: You hurt yourself twice? 

HAMM: The first time was in rehearsals. 
We did it again for real, and instead of 
landing on my broken hand, which hurt 
tremendously, I landed on my left shoul- 
der and kind of separated it. I've had a lot. 
of injuries on this show, which is strange 
given the nature of it. 
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PLAYBOY: By “a lot of injuries," what are 
we talking about exactly? 

HAMM: I've gone to the hospital twice. 
[laughs] I know, I know, it's embarrassing. 
During the first season, a piece of the set 
fell on my head and I got seven stitches. 
I think it says less about the show than it. 
does about my durability and age. 
PLAYBOY: After four seasons of playing 
Don Draper, does hedonism seem fun to 
you anymore? 

HAMM: I think we've tried to portray 
that lifestyle accurately. A three-martini 
lunch is fun in theory. And it's fun to 
look cool while you're staring out of win- 
dows, drinking scotch and smoking. But 
the reality is, if you have a three-martini 
lunch, you don't get much done in the 
afternoon. And if you stare out the win- 
dow and smoke too much, you get fucking 
lung cancer. 

PLAYBOY: Does Don still derive genuine joy 
from all the booze and recreational sex? 
Or did he ever? 

HAMM: I remember something a friend's 
dad said once. When the ritual becomes 
habitual, then you've lost the mystery and 
the fun of it. I do think the chemicals that 


Don ingests are a means to an end. It'sa 
way for him to maintain his energy and 
enthusiasm for living. But as with any 
addiction, there's a law of diminishing 
returns. You never get the buzz you got 
the first time. 

PLAYBOY: For all the bad things about. 
Don, he has some admirable qualities, 
such as his reticence. Is there power in 
being quiet and not revealing everything 
about yourself? 

HAMM: I definitely think there is, and 
it's something I try to imitate—which is 
weird to say as I'm being interviewed for 
a national magazine. I understand the 
irony there, or at least the hypocrisy. 
PLAYBOY: In your defense, doing inter- 
views is part of your job. 

HAMM: Yes, there's that. But it's hard to 
escape the fact that we live in a world 
where everybody is clamoring for atten- 
tion and people think their life doesn't 
matter if they're not on TV or the 
paparazzi aren't following them. They 
don't feel validated unless there's a lens 
on them or they're tweeting so more peo- 
ple can hear what they have to say, which 
all contributes to a vast echo chamber 
that serves basically to turn everything 
into noise. Eventually your life is lived 
in sound bites and reality shows and 140 
characters, becoming smaller and smaller 
without any nuance or deeper reflective 
quality. I try to get away from that and 
listen more than I talk, except of course 
in this situation. 

PLAYBOY: Do you have the emotional 
stoicism of Don Draper, or are you a 
heart-on-your-sleeve kind of guy? Will 
you cry at a sad movie? 

HAMM: It depends on the movie. This is 
by turns hilarious and embarrassing, but 
ГИ tell it anyway. I cried at Marley & Me. 
Not just teared up a little but full-on cried. 
That was a fucking nightmare. Dead-dog 
stories always get me. And dead-mom 
stories—Terms of Endearment, stuff like 
that. If a parent dies in a movie, I'm a 
fucking wreck. 

PLAYBOY: Because it relates to your 
own life? 

HAMM: Oh sure, absolutely. I mean, come 
on, I'm not made of stone. 

PLAYBOY: Your mother died when you were 
10 years old. You were so young; did you 
even realize what was happening? 
HAMM: There was not much awareness. 
When you're 10 you're kind of cognizant 
of how the world works, but it's through 
the filter of a child. There's definitely no 
sense of the permanence of death or the 
meaning of not being able to see someone 
or talk to someone again, especially some- 
one as important as your mother. 
PLAYBOY: She died of cancer? 

HAMM: Advanced abdominal cancer. It 
started in her colon and then rapidly 
spread, as cancer does. This was in the 
late 1970s, early 1980s, when there was no 
early detection, no MRIs. They basically 
opened you up and went, “Oh shit." They 
didn't even realize she had cancer until it 


was very advanced. As such, it was a quick 
but probably very painful death. And it 
was hard to watch, because she basically 
shriveled up. She passed away when she 
was 35, so she was not a frail old lady. This 
was a woman essentially in her prime. 
PLAYBOY: Do you remember anything 
about her last days, or is it just a blur? 
HAMM: Mostly it's a collection of images 
of other people in my family losing 
their shit. My dad, my grandfather, my 
grandmother, my aunts, all of them just 
breaking down around me. And I was 
thinking, What's happening? What's 
going on? Just recently the father of a 
close friend of ours passed away suddenly, 
in an accidental, shocking way. My friend 
had two boys, and I asked how they were 
doing. And I was told, "They don't know. 
I don't think they have a real concept of 
it." When I talked to the older one, who's 
eight, it was obvious he knew that I was 
sad and wanted to help. He wanted to 
make me happy. And that's what I was like 
when my mom died. I was the kid who 
said, “Come on, Dad, let's take a drive. 
Let's go do something." I didn't have the 
capacity to understand that I was sad, but 
I could recognize it in others. "Come on, 
Grandpa, let's go fishing." That kind of 
thing. That's what it was all about or at 
least what I remember about it. It was a 
long time ago. 

PLAYBOY: Your father passed away 10 years 
later, when you were in college. Was that 
easier or harder? 

HAMM: It was worse in many ways. By the 
time you're 20, you have a sense of mor- 
tality. You still think you're bulletproof, 
but you do have this realization that things 
end, and sometimes they don't end well. 
So that was particularly hard. It was also 
worse because that was my last parent. 
When you're a kid you think, Well, some- 
body will take care of me. I'll land on my 
feet somewhere. As long as there's Atari, 
something is bound to happen. But when 
you're 20 things are significantly different 
and significantly harder. I'm certainly not 
ranking which parent I loved more, but 
it was different. 

PLAYBOY: You were officially an orphan. 
HAMM: Exactly. You're on your own. 
But that's life; that's the way it is. Some- 
times it doesn't play out the way you'd 
like. I'm not a big "everything happens 
for a reason" guy, because that suggests 
there's way more order in life than I think 
there is. But things happen, and there 
are consequences. And life is dealing with 
those consequences. 

PLAYBOY: If your parents had lived, 
would your life have gone in a different 
direction? 

HAMM: One hundred percent. Absolutely. 
PLAYBOY: Would you have been an actor? 
HAMM: I don't know. I think anybody who 
chooses any kind of career in the arts— 
and I’m using that term loosely for what 
I do—comes from a place of being a lit- 
tle bit unmoored. If I had grown up ina 
two-parent household and had parents 


telling me what to do, I’m sure their first 
piece of advice would not have been *You 
should be an actor. You should move to 
L.A. with no money. That sounds like the 
best plan." 

PLAYBOY: There was a moment during the 
production of Mad Men when you looked 
at yourself in the mirror of your dressing 
room, dressed in Don Draper's suit, and 
realized that the character looked a lot like 
your dad. What were the similarities? 
HAMM: It was the costume. There was an 
aha moment of seeing myself in all that 
gear and realizing I looked exactly like 
my father. I mean, I look like my father 
anyway. I have a little more hair than he 
did, and I'm a little skinnier. He was a big 
guy; his nickname was the Whale, so you 
can imagine. Other than that, I'm a pretty 
good likeness. But there was something 
about the suit. I remember his closet was 
filled with suits in every style and color, 
like a rainbow of linen and cotton. That's 
what he wore; that was his uniform. 
PLAYBOY: Do you still use your dad as 
inspiration for Don Draper? 

HAMM: Sometimes. Maybe not consciously, 
but it's there; it's always there. I think 
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about my dad a lot. He was in the truck- 
ing industry, which was far less glamorous 
than the advertising industry. There were 
a few more Teamsters involved. He was a 
third-generation part of the business. My 
dad's grandfather, my great-grandfather, 
started it with basically a horse and a 
wagon in the late 19th century. When my 
grandfather took over, in the 1940s and 
1950s, it was all about interstate trucking, 
with 18-wheelers and big rigs. By the time 
my dad got the business, in the late 1960s 
and 1970s, everything had changed. The 
business model had drastically shifted. It's 
like the way Blockbuster became irrele- 
vant overnight because of Netflix. There 
are still video stores but not the way there 
were in the 1980s and 1990s. That's what 
happened to the trucking industry. Con- 
tainer shipping became significantly 
cheaper, and air freight was significantly 
cheaper. It was much easier to get stuff 
places, so you didn't have to depend on 
trucks anymore. My father basically inher- 
ited a business during its decline, which 
probably didn't feel good. 

PLAYBOY: Did you ever ask him about it? 
HAMM: He died when I was 20, so I didn't 


have a lot of adult conversations with him. 
I didn't have the time. 

PLAYBOY: Or the emotional maturity, 
probably. 

HAMM: It wasn't what I was thinking about 
at 17. “Hey, Dad, tell me about your busi- 
ness." I had homework to do and girls to 
not make out with. 

PLAYBOY: If you had a chance to have a con- 
versation with your father or your mother 
today, what would you ask them? 

HAMM: [Pauses] That's an interesting ques- 
tion. I think about it all the time. [pauses] 
I guess I'd just ask about their lives. The 
hard part of having an adult life when 
your parents aren't around is not having 
that adult wisdom that I think is incred- 
ibly useful as a human being. There are 
times, even when things are going well, 
when you can't help but think that you're 
some kind of giant fuckup. But if you had 
a parent who could say, "Seriously? You 
think you're fucked-up? That's nothing!" 
And then they'd tell you about all the 
mistakes and bad life decisions they made 
at your age. I think that would make a 
huge difference for me. I'd be like, AII 
right, I feel better. They screwed things 
up so much more than I did, and they 
turned out okay. 

PLAYBOY: If it had been an option, could 
you see yourself being the fourth genera- 
tion in your family's business? 

HAMM: I'm pretty glad I didn't have to 
follow in my dad's footsteps, because 
I would be the worst salesman on the 
planet. I don't have that gene. I have a lot 
of friends who are salesmen, and they're 
constantly on. It's like a stand-up comic 
who always has to have material at the 
ready. I'm just not able to do it. 
PLAYBOY: But you sell yourself in audi- 
tions, right? 

HAMM: I suppose I do. They're the worst 
things in the world. I'm sure there are 
more humiliating ways to torture yourself, 
but I haven't experienced them. It's the 
rare person who's good at auditioning, 
who can just come in and do their thing 
and leave and still have self-respect and 
dignity. I'm not one of them. 

PLAYBOY: Didn't you audition six times for 
Mad Men? 

HAMM: It was at least six, so I had every 
level of opportunity to be humiliated. 
Matt tells this story now that he knew I 
was perfect for Don Draper after the first. 
audition. My response to that is, Well, I 
wish he had fucking told me. It would've 
made me feel a lot better. 

PLAYBOY: Why didn't he tell you? 

HAMM: Because it wasn't entirely his deci- 
sion. There are studios and networks to 
be appeased. That's the way the sausage 
is made. All it takes is one person who just 
goes [makes a fart noise and thumbs-doum]. 
If they're powerful enough, it ends. You 
could have five of the greatest auditions 
you've ever had, and in the sixth you're 
a little off your game, or the guy had a 
bad piece of fish at lunch and doesn't like 
anything, and it's over. 
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PLAYBOY: You've said you were at the bottom 
of their list of actors. How did you know? 
HAMM: I'd been around long enough; I 
knew how these things worked. You go to 
the sign-in sheet and see 15 people have 
been there before you, and they’re rec- 
ognizable names. At the time I remember 
thinking, It would be nice if they cast me, 
but they'll probably just cast the movie 
star who kind of looks like me. It was sur- 
real. Every day I was sitting in the room, 
waiting to audition, and there were nine 
guys who looked exactly like me but with 
longer résumés. 

PLAYBOY: How did you find out you had 
the job? 

HAMM: It's actually a funny story. I was 
at their production office in Manhattan 
with Matt, and he told me, "I want you 
to walk around this office like you have 
the part." I thought, I'd much rather 
walk around like I have the part because 
I have the part, but okay. He was intro- 
ducing me to all the department heads, 
saying things like "This is Don." I said, 
"Don't say that. You'll jinx it!" We ended 
up going across the street to the Hotel 
Gansevoort. They have a roof deck, and 
it was a pretty spring day. Matt and I had 
а few drinks with the network brass. Then 
we were riding down in the elevator, and 
the woman in charge of making the deci- 
sions said, “You probably know this by 
now, but you've got the job." In the ele- 
vator with us was Franz Beckenbauer, 
who was a pretty famous European soc- 
cer player in the 1970s. He's a coach or 
manager or something now. Literally the 
moment they told me I got it, the elevator 
opened and the lobby was filled with pho- 
tographers. The lights were flashing and 
people were rushing toward us, shouting, 
"Oh my God, oh my God!" 

PLAYBOY: Did you think all the attention 
was for you? 

HAMM: For a split second. I was still on the 
adrenaline rush of getting the part. But 
nope, it was just some excited Germans 
who wanted to meet their soccer hero. 
PLAYBOY: Your first play was a first-grade 
production of Winnie-the-Pooh. 

HAMM: That's right. I played the titular 
character. 

PLAYBOY: Can you give usa taste? Was your 
Winnie goofy and bumbling or confident 
and soft-spoken? 

HAMM: It was more bumbling. It wasn't 
that nuanced. My mom made the costume 
out ofa Butterick pattern, and I had a pil- 
low taped to my belly. I tumbled around 
and tried not to knock the set over. A VHS 
tape of this play does exist, by the way. 
PLAYBOY: It's out there somewhere? 
HAMM: Oh, I know exactly where it is. And 
it's not going anywhere. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have to fight for the role 
like you fought to play Don Draper? 
HAMM: No, it was pretty easy. The teacher 
assigned everything, and I think I was 
picked to be the main guy because I was 
the only one who wasn't terrified of stand- 
ing in front of an audience and looking 


like a moron. Everybody else just wanted 
to be trees. 

PLAYBOY: In high school you were both a 
jock and a theater kid, right? 

HAMM: That's right. I played football and 
baseball, and I also did as many plays as 
I could. 

PLAYBOY: Those two worlds don't often 
intermingle, especially in high school. 
Did your jock friends give you grief about 
doing plays, or vice versa? 

HAMM: I went to a progressive school in 
St. Louis, the John Burroughs School, 
that was founded on John Dewey's 
principle that education is experience. 
You're supposed to experience as much 
as you can. My teachers said, "Listen, 
we're not all good at everything, but 
you never know. Maybe you'll like paint- 
ing, so try it. Maybe industrial design 
is going to be your jam." There was a 
theater teacher, Wayne Salomon, who 
was a big believer in getting the foot- 
ball players to do plays. He'd tell us, 
"It'll look good on your college résumé." 
There was no stigma attached to it. 
Nobody would say, "You're doing the- 
ater? Oh, you're gay." And that's huge 
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for teenagers, because at that age every- 
thing is microanalyzed. 

PLAYBOY: It's a big age for self-doubt. 
HAMM: Exactly. What will Sarah think if I 
do this? A typical teenager's whole world 
is caught up in that swirl of overthinking, 
but that was removed from the equation 
for us. Theater was just a fun thing to 
do, and I think that's why I stuck with 
it for so long. 

PLAYBOY: Were sports also just a fun thing to 
do, or did you ever consider going pro? 
HAMM: At a certain point you realize, or 
at least I realized, that you can take ath- 
letics only so far. I'm a good athlete. I’m 
coordinated and can do a lot of things, 
but I'm certainly not at the elite level. 
And honestly I had no real drive or desire 
to put the time and effort into honing 
that skill. I played football in high school 
and was recruited by a lot of colleges, 
but they told me things like “You’ve got 
to put on 60 pounds and work out every 
day." I said, “Море, not going to do that." 
I was also a pretty good baseball player 
and had some interesting offers, but they 
said I'd have to spend three hours a day 
in the cage. I just wasn't interested. It's 


repetitive and boring and I don't want 
to do that. I gravitated toward theater 
because it mixed things up. And the stu- 
dents who did theater were very much 
my people. 

PLAYBOY: In what way? 

HAMM: Go to any theater department 
in the country and it's usually made up 
of the outcasts and Ше misfits and the 
orphans. It's like, “Come on in; we're 
always open." It's the Island of Misfit 
"Toys. It's a place where they can express 
themselves, and it's welcoming and not 
exclusionary. There's plenty of time to 
be made to feel like shit once you get to 
Hollywood. [laughs] 

PLAYBOY: You moved to Los Angeles in 
the mid-1990s with just $150 in your 
pocket. Did you seriously think that 
would be enough? 

HAMM: Well, it was all I had in the world. 
And I had some credit cards that were 
on the way to being declined. My mom's 
younger sister lived in L.A., and I called 
her and said, “Hey, if I can make my way 
out there, can I stay with you for a little 
bit?" She said, "Absolutely," so I knew all 
I had to do was get out here. This was in 
an era of significantly cheaper gasoline. 
I drove a 1986 Toyota Corolla that had 
pretty good mileage. I had stops planned 
along the route where I had friends I 
could stay with and get a bed, a shower 
and free food. 

PLAYBOY: That must have been quite a trip. 
for you to remember every leg of it more 
than 15 years later. 

HAMM: I just love road trips. I love driving 
and maps. This was in an era way before 
CDs and satellite radio, back when you 
could tune in to AM radio and find some 
weird station to listen to for a few hours. 
I loved it all. And the plan worked great, 
with the exception of my friend in Car- 
lin, Nevada. Turned out he'd moved and 
forgot to mention it to me. I didn't have 
a cell phone, obviously, so I didn't find 
out until I tried to call him from a gas 
station and his phone had been discon- 
nected. So I slept on the side of the road. 
But I made it to Los Angeles and some- 
how my $150 lasted. I pulled into town 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

PLAYBOY: Just in time for dinner? 

HAMM: Well, my aunt and uncle had plans 
elsewhere, so I actually showed up at an 
empty house. 

PLAYBOY: That sounds vaguely depressing. 
HAMM: It wasn't. I was happy just to be 
there. The first thing I did was call all 
my friends back home. I was like, "It's 
85 degrees here! I'm sitting outside on 
a porch!" Then I went to an orphans’ 
Thanksgiving hosted by a friend my 
aunt and I both knew from St. Louis. 
Coincidentally, one of the people at the 
dinner was Kevin Williamson, who had 
just sold a script called Scary Movie, which 
would later become Scream. So that was 
my intro to L.A. 

PLAYBOY: And then came the hard part. 
HAMM: Exactly, (continued on page 134) 
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skull glides 
through the gray 
evening air, 
its hollow 
black eyes 


surveying 
the Faroe Islands, 
land that seems to have risen from the 
sea just to be photographed and admired. 
On a map, the 18-island archipelago looks 
like Italy flooded by melting ice caps; from 
the sea, it looks like the creation of Holly- 
wood digital-effects artists, volcanic rock 
exposed where streams cut through the 
green of swaying grass that blankets the 
islands. Some of its 700 miles of coastline 
juts up dramatically, towering above the 
ocean—no trees, only sheep that fearlessly 
walk in places it should be impossible to 
walk. In coves where the land slopes 
toward the sea, two-story houses nestle 
in the grass. On this Friday night, the 
windows in one cove twinkle, literally, as 
residents take pictures of the blue and 
gray ship that is approaching their har- 
bor, their dock, their home. 
Cameras are filming from aboard the 
Steve Irwin, the flagship vessel of the Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society, which 
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announces its presence with a massive two-story version of 
the skull-and-crossbones flag that has marked pirate ships 
for 300 years. Its Jolly Roger is modified with obvious sym- 
bolism: The outlines of two dolphins swim in a circle on the 
skull’s forehead, а shepherd's staff and a trident replacing 
the bones underneath. This modern pirate ship is potentially 
dangerous, even deadly, to the volunteers who crew it and to 
anyone who boards, such as a visiting journalist from PLAYBOY 
and the people who produce Whale Wars, the Animal Planet 
series that follows Sea Shepherd, Whale Wars is well watched 
in the Faroe Islands, yet it is not a show this tiny, indepen- 
dently governed Danish territory wanted filmed here, even 
if it will make millions of people aware of its existence for the 
first time. Cameras came to the Faroe Islands for 38 days last 
summer to watch as Sea Shepherd's two ships cut through 
fog, a helicopter circling overhead, because in this nation of 
fewer than 50,000 people, they kill and eat whales. 


The Faroese have been keeping records of whale hunts, 
known in their Nordic language as grindadräp, since 1584. 
Commonly called the grind (pronounced “grinned”), the hunt 
is noncommercial, with the communities that kill the whales 
sharing the meat. That is one of many ways the Faroe Islands’ 
whaling industry differs from Japan's, which Sea Shepherd is 
best known for targeting. Although the International Whaling 
Commission banned commercial whaling for its member 
nations in 1986, Japan continued its hunt in the Southern 
Ocean, exploiting a loophole that allows the killing of whales 
for science. In 2011, Sea Shepherd did what the IWC did not: 
It stopped Japanese whaling. The fleet returned to Japan 
early, citing the organization’s harassment: activists in small 
inflatable boats zipping around towering whaling ships, splat- 
tering them with bloodred paint and dropping ropes in the 
water to entangle their propellers. This is the work of Sea 
Shepherd founder Paul Watson, a man who might be the 
most hated—and most effective—international activist alive. 
He is also the most unlikely, a frumpy man of 61 who tells 
stories in a generally monotone Canadian accent through a 
slack jaw outlined by a white goatee. He doesn't look like a 
person who would be branded a terrorist or demonized for 
his unapologetic actions, which range from co-founding and 
later disparaging Greenpeace to sinking Icelandic whaling 
ships. Onboard his ship, his presence barely registers. Watson 
appears to spend most of his time peering at his laptop or 
conducting interviews with the media in his office, which is 
directly under the bridge and has portholes framed by square 
red curtains and a desk that is a mess of maps, books, papers 
and cables. Watson delegates nearly everything and appears 
disconnected. On the bridge one day, the Skype telephone 
system failed to connect the ship to (continued on page 128) 


Natalie Loren (above left) in white tie and (next page) almost nothing at all. 
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“I like to think I've made 
people have orgasms on 
the dance floor," says 
Natalie Loren, half of the 
British electro DJ duo 
Luxury Kills. Chances are 
good this model, actres: 
and mixmaster's hunch 1 
correct: The 26-year-old's 
client list includes the 
likes of Brett Ratner and 
EMI Records, along with 
a slew of international 
fashion houses—bosses 
that require dance-floor 
climaxes on throbbing 
demand. Born in Liver- 
pool to an English mom 
and a Mauritian dad, 
Natalie started modeling 
at the age of 16 when she 
discovered by erotic- 
photography legend Bob 
arlos Clarke. She learned 
her DJ chops from tech 
house guru Mr. C at his 
pioneering London club, 
the End. Hundreds of 
gigs later (including a 
notorious acting turn with 
Jared Leto in the racy 30 
Seconds to Mars video for 
the CD sin- 
gle of which she remixed), 
Natalie has a distinctly 
feminine take on her A 
“It's a big responsibility to 
be the DJ, be у 
controlling the room and 
have to make sure every- 
one is іп a sex: 
Being a girl, I ma 
effort to add sexi 


ys. 

set. 
have to feel out the crowd. 
In that way, I think con- 
necting with a dance 
crowd is absolutely the 
same as connecting with 
a man. It's like being on a 
date when you meet a guy 
and flirt, establish chem- 
istry, make a connection, 
have a few drinks and get 
playful, and all the while 
the rhythm is pulsing until 
finally it explodes in a cre- 
scendo of beats." Natalie's 
greatest professional 
hurdle? Her 30D bust set 
on a five-foot-two frame. 
“If I'm leaning down and 
the mixing decks are high 
up, my puppies can get in 
the way," she says. "But 
I'm a professional. I can 
deal with it! 


A х 2 

ДА ; 4 

See more of Natalie af 
T club.playboy.com. 


SUFFERING FROM 
IPOD BLAHS? DON’T 
DESPAIR. HERE 

ARE 15 EXCITING 
REASONS TO 

LOVE MUSIC 


by 
Rob 
Tannenbaum 


Sure, she sucked when 
she performed on Saturday 
Night Live. So did Jimmy 
Fallon, and you gave him 
a second chance, right? 
Del Rey’s highly stylized 
ballads—she seems to have 
wandered, anesthetized, 
off the set of a David Lynch 
pilot—toy with the idea of 
the "bad girl," leveraging 
her appeal as a way out of 
her dead-end small town. 
When she coos, "God, you're 
so handsome," she knows 
just what you want to hear. 
Posing as a femme fatale is 
safe these days, but with 
her red dress and "tar-black 
soul,” Del Rey's character 
is more like Cora in James 
M. Cain's The Postman 
Always Rings Twice—an 
out-and-out cock tease. 
She split the world into 
two sides before she even 
released her first album, 
Born to Die. Brilliant. 


Remember Kings of Leon, the Tennessee band that was 
going to bring back Southern music? Pretty soon they 
were writing songs about how boring it was to date 
models, and then they walked offstage because a pigeon 
crapped on them. That's not exactly the rebel spirit. Now 
соте the Alabama Shakes, a soul quartet led by Brittany 
Howard. She’s a shouter, and she turns each track on 
Boys & Girls into a roller-coaster ride—climbing up and up 
as she slowly drawls out lyrics, then plummeting as she 
roars a crescendo. Until recently she worked as a mail 
carrier for the USPS, and Alabama Shakes songs take a 
determined view of hard times. In “Goin’ to the Party," she 
sings, "There's gonna be dancing, and there's gonna be a 
fight," and she sounds equally excited about both. 


AVICII 


Skrillex recently became an electronic = 
music star by taking a jackhammer 
approach to house music—every jar- [— 
ring beat dices your ear holes. For 
subtlety and beauty, we must turn to 
his occasional collaborator Avicii, a == 
cherub-cheeked young Swede born as 
Tim Bergling, who guested on David = 
Guetta’s last album. In a musical 
style dedicated to electrode shocks, 
Avicii—he also records under a few 
other pseudonyms—adds playfulness: = 
funky R&B in “My Feelings for You,” a 
lightly skipping beat in “Bromance,” a 
whistling hook in “Street Dancer.” And == 
оп “Levels,” һе builds a riot of tempo, 
color and harmony around a bluesy 
Etta James sample. There's even a = 
Skrillex remix, if you want it on blast. = 


PO PO 


Zeb Malik loves the “desperate, dark, 
badass” quality of the Jesus and Mary 
Chain’s late-1980s punk rock, but the 
distorted guitars remind him of a 
more spiritual sound—Muslim prayers 
broadcast on “busted-out speakers” in 
the Philadelphia mosques where his 
Pakistani parents prayed. Malik has 
a gift for turning noise into hooks, 
and it’s paying off: His band PO PO 
released a few scuzzy songs and rap- 
idly went from playing for 30 people 
in Philly to 30,000 in Portugal, open- 
ing for Nine Inch Nails. On Dope Boy 
hi Magick, the six-foot-six Malik adds 
way show South Asian drone notes to aggres- 
ing her sive, simple, garbled songs that can 
her frighten or unnerve you, even when 
will they sound as though they’re coming 
‘but from your sock drawer. This is a new 
kind of music—call it Islamabadass. 


FALL 
EALIA 


Quiet Is the 
New Loud 


Аз far back as the Velvet Underground, 
experimentation was synonymous with 
ear-shattering volume. Now, if you 
want to hear invention, you have to 
listen more closely. Great new elec- 
tronic albums by Nicolas Jaar, pictured 
(Space Is Only Noise), who was raised 


(Ravedeath, 1972) from Montre; 


German musician Alva Noto (summvs, 
composed with ambient legend Ryuichi 
Sakamoto); and Oneohtrix Point 
Never (Replica), the recording name 
of Brooklyn-based Daniel Lopatin, 
deploy small variations of quiet and 
silence, with rippling results that are 
dreamy and dislocating. These adven- 
turers don't want to shock you. Quite 
the contrary; when told that his music 
was conducive to sleep, Jaar replied, 
"That's exactly what | want." 


Chano Dominguez 


T. в) - 
Miles Davis's Kind of Blue, made in 1959, is the top-selling jazz album of all time, Я \ 

so anyone who covers И is immediately suspected of trying to cash in on a classic. 

But if Spanish pianist Chano Dominguez was aiming for a big payday, he wouldn't 

have made Flamenco Sketches with such an unusual lineup: a bassist, a singer, a 

percussionist and a hand clapper, known as a palmero. (Quick, пате a famous jazz — —— tà 
hand clapper. We'll wait.) Kind of Blue is a famously cool record, but Dominguez 

adds hot Iberian rhythms, moving from thoughtfulness to a strut to an exuberant 

frolic that makes the live audience forget their manners and holler. 


rapgenius 


Tell the truth: When Jay-Z says he’s 
“spillin’ Ace on my sick J’s,” do you 
know he's talking about staining his 
sneakers with expensive champagne? 
And when Drake rhymes, “I got that 
drink, could be purple, it could be pink," 
is it clear to you that he's referring to 
mixing cough syrup with Sprite? Rap- 
pers create an ever-evolving linguistic 
code, and the best way to follow it is to 
visit RapGenius.com. Click on a lyric and 
up pops an explanation. PS: The “red 
bottoms" Rick Ross mentions are pricey 
Christian Louboutin sneakers. 
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Gary Clark Jr. 

Fora tennis player, 28 is 96, but for ! bluesman, M still adolescent, if not rne 
Апа Сагу Clark Jr. might b 
long slumber апа back i int 

guitarist. and songwrit ге 
the | Ramones та Tupac, : some of whic! уви сап hear in his soul 
But Е electric an ight in the pocket 

he 


Once or twice a month, sometimes more frequently, the anonymous music freaks who 
run Blaxploitation Jive (blaxploitationjive.blogspot.com) post 

about a soul, blues or jazz dignitary worthy of greater 

recognition, such as Andre Williams (pictured). There 

are a lot of similar sites, but none is as thorough; 

not long ago, a post about the Meters, the great New 


Orleans funk band, included links to more than 40 “Hip-hop is so depressing to me,” Serengeti once said. 
different albums, compilations and bootlegs, most of “It's the same redundant ideas.” None of this underground I" 
them out of print. Lots of sites inform you about music Chicago MC's ideas, spoken in a casual and unexcited voice, pm 


you've missed; this one delivers it into your hands. could be dismissed as familiar: not his song about White Sox 
manager Ozzie Guillen, nor the one about a neglectful dad 
who reconciles with his son by shooting smack with him and 
certainly not his concept album about a middle-aged tele- 
phone booth repairman who adores actor Brian Dennehy. If 
you agree that mainstream rap sucks, buy a copy of Family & 
Friends. Serengeti deserves at least a small cult following. 


lullaby renditions of ae/de 


To be soothing, 
need to 


ии рег- 
fect for infants but 

annoying for adults. (There's also the risk 
of teaching your child to like bad music.) 
Here's a great solution: Each Rockabye 
Baby! CD makes go-to-sleep instrumen- 
tals of a famous act's biggest hits, from 
Led Zeppelin to Madonna. When played on 
marimba and glockenspiel, even *Highway 
to Hell" is as cute as a red onesie. 


Two songs that mention Jesus in the title 
but three that mention alcohol (and that's 
not counting “Рт Gettin' Stoned")—that's 
the ratio of hell-raising to heaven praising 
we like to see in our country stars. On his 
third album, Chief, North Carolina singer 
and songwriter Eric Church reverses 
Nashville's trend of neutering its men, pro- 
claiming his sinful ways in a high, nasal, 
unapologetically mountain voice, pushed 
by guitar chords and crashing drums any 
Е Rolling Stones fan would recognize. WI 

In FUSE's new, much talked-about game “Drink in My Hand" supplants all previous 
show, comedian Billy Eichner accosts happy-hour anthems, Church also knows 
strangers with easy questions and manic Bow nk at the bottom оа bottle: 
insults. Sample question: "Which group is НИИ PUREE GES SA EE 
more horrifying, the KKK or the Black Eyed few black eyes, but Jack Daniel's kicked 
Peas?" Sample insults: "You're an idiot." COCHE RECO 

“You’re a moron.” It ain't Jeopardy! 
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ROCK ROYALTY MICK-FLEETWOOD LOOKS BACK AT 
— ONE OF THE GREATEST YET MOST DYSFUNCTIONAL BANDS IN 
© MUSIC HISTORY'AND FIGURES OUT WHAT COMES NEXT 


Stretching 48 miles long and 26 across, Maui, 

— the second largest of the Hawaiian islands, is 
a tropical paradise full of dreamy beaches and 
“Iush=landscapes, the most atypical of which is 
arranged over 18 acres at 4,000 feet above sea 

lear the top of. a winding one-lane road 

а füddy-hillside, a shady driveway dips 

beneath a canopy of trees to reveal a spread 
that—minus the citrus groves—looks more like 


an.English country home than a tropical retreat. 
- Щи seem but an arm's length away cast 


shadows over the homestead, giving the 

ise that this place is half a world from the sun- 

it valley below. Lovely bushes of pink and blue 
flowers abuzz with bees line the roundabout that 
lies before the front door. Beyond it, stretching 
into the trees, a long, manicured lawn awaits a 
garden party or a game of croquet. Off to one 


HAVE TAKEN МОЧЕОЩЯ 
NSWER. ГО HAVE Р 
SUADED STEVIE TO DO 
THE ТООК ВОТ ГМ NOT 
THAT THIS TIME 


DOING 
OR EVER AGAIN 
MICK FLEETWOOD 


side, a fenced pen with a tasteful wooden 
shed houses Tilly, an 18-month-old black- 
and-white potbellied pig that is blissfully 
excited by the sudden arrival of guests. 

This is Mick Fleetwood's estate in Kula- 
part studio, part rehearsal space, part hide- 
away and all dapper man cave-which has 
been a refuge from everything that comes 
with being a legendary rock-and-roll drummer 
for nearly 50 years. Though he and his soon- 
to-be third ex-wife, Lynn, and their two chil- 
dren have lived near the beaches on the other 
side of the island, in a home that once be- 
longed to his Fleetwood Mac co-founder John 
McVie, Fleetwood has relished this place as 
his personal creative space. Over the years ev- 
eryone from Willie Nelson to George Harrison 
to Steven Tyler has come through to play for 
fun orto rehearse for one of the many benefit 
concerts Fleetwood has participated in. Dur- 
ing his downtime from Fleetwood Mac, he 


has also put together a few bands of talented 
local players with whom he's toured the 
Hawaiian islands and points farther afield. 
Fleetwood opens the door to reveal a lofty 
great room with exposed beams, wagon- 
wheel chandeliers and a roaring fire below 
a huge mantel of pink and green granite. A 
meticulously restored piano that has been in 
his wife's family for more than 100 years sits 
before a large window. Behind the piano, an 
even larger painting, The Blue Rose, fills the 
wall. It's done in neo-Renaissance style and 
includes a likeness of Rodin's The Thinker, a 


nude female angel playing a harp, a pack of 
blues musicians, an ax and a headless torso— 
and more nude women-plus a portrait of 
Fleetwood in the midst of it all, draped in a 
patterned scarf and wearing a white shirt. 
There is, naturally, a blue rose in there too. 

"Come, have a look around,” he says. 
"There are some ereat old pictures of John 
McVie, Peter Green and me hanging about- 
real schoolboy stuff-and some good shots 
of George Harrison in the next room." Fleet- 
wood stands six-foot-six and sports long, 
straight white hair with a wise wizard's 
beard to match. He's wearing linen trousers 
and a matching shirt, which is unbuttoned 
low. He has a long scarf around his neck and 
looks every inch the lord of this manor: He's 
one part maharaja, two parts bohemian 
royal. Aside from his stature, the most 
striking thing about Fleetwood is his eyes. 
Clear blue and massive, they're capable of 
conveying wide-eyed wonder, deep compas- 
sion or a wild man's gaze from one moment 
to the next. They are exceedingly honest 
too, because Fleetwood is all those things. 

Fleetwood's drum kit commands one end of 
the room, and racks of guitars, a few ukuleles 
and all manner of percussion instruments line 
the walls and floor. An eclectic, eccentric de- 
cor abounds, ranging from vintage Wurlitzer 
jukeboxes full of early-1950s soul and rock to 
Tiffany lamps, African art, a variety of books, 
a few antique suitcases and hatboxes, plus 
a collection of photos and memorabilia that 
would make any Fleetwood Mac fan salivate. 
Fleetwood recently brought these spoils of 
his travels and career out of storage to redec- 
orate the living room himself. 

"When I saw this place, within 10 min- 
utes | knew | was home. But | just used it 
to play and rehearse. All my bachelor stuff 
was shut up in here, and it was empty, 
really. | was never encouraged by my wife 
to do anything with it, but now so much is 
changing in my life," he says, taking a long 
look around. “1 was terrified by all of that 
at first but not anymore. Once | made my 
peace with how this next chapter of my life 
is unfolding, | began to pull the belongings 
that | valued and set about creating a home 
here. It was the right thing to do. | plan to 
transform this into my main estate and live 
here full-time very soon." 

At 64, an age at which most men are set- 
tling down-or at least settling in-Fleetwood 
is doing the opposite. He is readdressing 
everything he had taken for granted, from 
his personal relationships to his professional 
goals, and he's (continued on page 110) 
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Could there be a more appropriate 


rite of spring? 


€ BY ZAKHAR PRILEPIN 6 


WE WERE BROKE AND YET somehow had to find a way to 
charm the ladies. That's when our friend Rubchik had an idea: 
"Let's do kebabs and have a picnic." 

"You're a genius, Rubchik,” my brother, Valek, mocked. “What 
are we going to cook—birch wood?” My brother stood smoking. 
His right arm was wrapped around a birch tree as if it were a 
girl's waist. 

"I'm serious,” Rubchik said. “We could use a dog." Rubchik 
had studied to be a veterinarian before dropping out. 

“What dog?” 

“How about the last one that barked at us?” 

“Are you fucking nuts?” I asked. “We can’t barbecue a dog.” 

My brother, however, seemed to take the idea seriously. 

“It'll work,” he finally decided. “You take care of the dog and 
Т invite the girls.” 

It should be noted that this episode took place at a strange time, 
when our country was poor and its future uncertain. But we were 
young and deaf to the thunder above us. (continued on page 125) 
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DEAD PEOPLE, COME TO 
ALL AROUND ME. I NEVER 
SHOULD HAVE TRIED TO MAKE IT 
HOME THAT DAY. 
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LATER THAT NIGHT WE СОТ RID 
OF THE DEAD ONE TH, 

ING Т! 

OUSE FOR SUP! 

JANDAGES AND SUCH. 


HE 
PLIES, 
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THE SEARCH WASN'T 
A TOTAL LOSS. 


| mw rn 
| THE NEIGHBOR'S BOY 
COLLECTED SWORDS. 


HATED THAT BEFORE. 
WOULD SWEAR HE 
KILLED OUR DOG 

WITH ONE. 


: ~ MS 
THAT NIGHT I WASN'T È > 


SO UPSET ABOUT IT. BS 


— ON 


--<- NESS 


THE WALK BACK 


MIKE DIED WHILE 
I WAS АМ, 


LUCKILY, THE 
KID'S SWORD 
WAS SHARP. 


гп та = 
I CAME UP WITI PLAN | ! mm I WAS SO PROUD OF MYSELF I 
ACTUALLY WORKED...ESCORTS | ALMOST STOPPED BEING SAD FOR 
A SECOND WHILE 
1 


В THAT KEPT THE DEAD FROM I HACKED OFF 
в NOTICING ME. jl YOUR ARMS AND LOWER JAWS. 


EARCH OF 
FOOD AND SUPPLIES. 


I KNOW УОПУЕ HEARD 
ALL THAT BEFORE... " 
HELL, YOU WERE THERE. 
THING IS, I HAVE TO 
REMEMBER... WHO YOU 
WERE, WHAT HAPPENED. 
SOMETIMES I THINK 
I'M STARTING TO 
FORGET. AND... 
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Miss April sets both hearts 
and stomachs aflutter 


aying witgl@ssed many а man turn to mush after sampling her 
killer chiles rellenos, Raquel Pomplun says with a knowing laugh, 
*T stroxigly believe that the way to a man's heart is through his 
stomach!" No mere chef, the effervescent Raquel is a passion- 
ate göhrmand of life itself. “My Twitter bio reads, ‘Fun crazy girl 
who loves to dance and laugh out loud,” she says. "That's defi- 
nitely me! I enjoy life to its fullest and want to know a little bit 
about everything.” Thus far, her recipe for achieving that goal has 
included playing soccer in the hills of Mexico, training in classical 
ballet and acing math tests without ever opening a book. “I don’t 
need to study for math,” says Raquel, a biochemistry major. “In 
fact, I love math so much that I dream about it, which is crazy. 
Nobody does that!” Another persistent dream of hers: becoming 
a Playmate. And so last summer she sent a picture of herself to 
PLAYBOY. Two weeks later, we called her in for a test shoot. “Now 
here I am,” she says. "I'm not only Miss April, but I'm also on 
the cover with Bruno Mars. When I found out, I ran around my 
house screaming for 30 minutes.” For the record, Raquel wasn’t 
alone in her ecstasy—Mr. Mars spent the cover shoot improvis- 
ing paeans to her. “It was awesome. When ГА pose and my booty 
would touch his leg, he'd sing, ‘Oh, Raquel, her booty is touching 
my thigh! Oh, Raquel, would you be mine?’ I was in heaven.” 


See more of Miss April at — 
club.playboy.com. 2 
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MISS APRIL PLAYBOY'S PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH 
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AMBITIONS : 
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— Show те your moves . 
rumors. -L don't like ` Show~- offs. There is а 


„and being obnoxious. So en boys | 


PERFECT BEDROOM nuse: Забор! “Samba Fa Ti ш js 
a Song That turns me on. Its Seductive, - 
; ] 


MY PASSION: \ I'm a ballerina. and а. freak 
ос classical “ballet. I. can imagine life wif it! 
MY DREAM car: А white BMW 22.51 with tinted Windows, L 


love that it's Fast, Classy and elegant = just like ме! 


Being an artistic А kitty œt for The future model! 
мечта : Kalloween. Meow! lose 


PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Two co-workers were talking one Monday 
morning. “I took my new girlfriend fishing 
this weekend,” the first said. 

“Did you catch anything?” the second 
asked. 

The first replied, “I don't know yet.” 


In thinking about having a relationship 
with God,” a man told his best friend. “Which 
denominations does your church accept?” 

His friend answered, “They mainly prefer 
20s and 100s.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines orgy as 
“grope therapy.” 


What happens to a boy when he reaches 
puberty? 

He says good-bye to his boyhood and looks 
forward to his adultery. 


During a blind date, as a man and a woman 
were filling each other in on their pasts, the 
man said, “A genie once gave me the option of 
having a longer penis or a better memory.” 
“And which did you choose?” the woman 
asked. 
He replied, “I don't remember." 


A man came home early from work to find his 
wife bent over the sink with their mailman. 

"What is going on here?" he shouted. 

“This was your idea," his wife protested. 
"Yesterday morning, when I told you our 
mailman was retiring and said I wanted to 
do something special for him on his last day, 
you told me, ‘Fuck him.'" 


Darling, we should try switching positions 
tonight," a man said to his wife. 

"Great idea," she said. "You do the laundry 
while I sit on the sofa and drink beer." 


A husband came home to find his wife in 
bed with his best friend. He grabbed his gun, 
killed his friend and then asked his wife, 
“What do you have to say?" 

She answered, "If you keep that up, you 
won't have any friends left." 


1 can't keep this to myself any longer,” a man 
said to his friend. “Гуе been getting it on 
with my girlfriend and her twin." 
"Impressive," the friend remarked. "How 
do you tell them apart?" 
The man replied, “Her brother's got a 
mustache." 


Two rednecks were sitting on a porch when 
one said, "Did you know that on average elks 
have sex five times a night?" 

“Damn,” the second said, “I just joined the 
American Legion." 


A wise proverb says that the wife who puts 
her husband in the doghouse will soon find 
him in a cathouse. 


A man ran into his ex-wife at a bar. “Listen, 
just for old times’ sake, why don't we go to the 
parking lot and make love?” he asked. 

“Over my dead body!” she huffed. 

“Yes,” the man replied, “just like old times.” 


My Anima 


The economy has become so bad that wives are 
having sex with their husbands because they 
can't afford batteries. 


Have you heard about the new supersensitive 
condoms on the market? 

They hang around after you leave and talk 
to your date. 


A doctor was advising a couple after he per- 
formed minor surgery on the wife. “It will take 
you seven days to heal, so no sex for a week.” 
“Did you hear that?” the wife asked her 
husband. 
“Yes,” he said. “But he was talking to you.” 


Send your jokes to Party Jokes Editor, PLAYBOY, 680 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 
or by e-mail through our website at jokes.playboy.com. 
PLAYBOY will pay $100 to the contributors whose sub- 
missions are selected. 


"I don't know, what would you like to do...?” 
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per square inch on this song than in anything in the history of 
Western civilization,” the producer Sandy Pearlman said one 
night in 1978 at the Automatt studios in San Francisco. He was 
there to finish Give 'Ет Enough Rope, the second album by the 
Clash, who were, after the demise of the Sex Pistols, the standard- 
bearers of punk. Guitarist Mick Jones and singer Joe Strummer 
were with him. Pearlman turned up “Safe European Home” as 
high as he could, It sounded, as Phil Spector once said of his 
production of Ike and Tina Turner’s 1966 “River Deep—Mountain 
High,” as if “God hit the world and the world hit back.” 


on every square inch of Western civilization, you could drown 
it out. You could erase it and start all over again—if only in a 
single heart, for a single moment. 

Most experts seem to agree that the electric guitar 
first emerged in 1931 as a product of the Ro-Pat-In com- 
pany of Los Angeles—which became the Electro-String 
company in 1934—as a partnership between the steel- 
guitar player George Beauchamp and the engineer Adolph 
Rickenbacker. First there were lap guitars, made of alumi- 
num and designed for Hawaiian music; by 1935, there was 
the company's crown jewel, the Bakelite model В Spanish 
guitar. They opened the door. It was like teaching people to 
read. With the idea in the world, the technology was easy 
to grasp. In 1936, the Gibson company of Kalamazoo intro- 
duced its ES-150, (ES for "Electric Spanish"). There was a 
new vividness of tone, a sweetness, a way to make a note 
hang in the air. But as critic, musician and music historian 
Robert Palmer wrote in 1995's "Church of the Sonic Guitar," 
"the electric guitar can merely make the instrument's 


But deep in the insides of the electric guitar itself—in its 
metal, its technological wiring, but also in its brain, in its emo- 
tional writing, in the desires, instinctual responses and experi- 
mental fascination the instrument seems to draw from those 
who play it—the sound of God hitting the world and the world 
hitting back is what the electric guitar has always demanded, 
never mind that in one moment the sound can feel like God, in 
the next like the world. It has made that demand on itself, as a 

piece of machinery endlessly and infinitely tin- 
6 kered with by musicians as hallowed as Les Paul 


® 7 апа Jimi Hendrix and as unknown as the 12-year- 
QA old down the block. It has made that demand on 
СА 4 whoever has the nerve to play it. It has made that 


5А demand on God and the world, which is to say оп 

the civilization that tossed it up and has not con- 
tained it: the idea, the feeling Pearlman was grop- 
WI ing for, that if you could put enough electric guitars 


single-note lines a little louder, so that the musician can 
solo like a saxophonist or brass player. But once a certain 
volume threshold has been passed, the electric guitar be- 
comes another instrument entirely. Its tuning flexibility can 
now be used to set up sympathetic resonances between 
the strings so that techniques such as open tunings and 
bar chords can get the entire instrument humming sono- 
rously, sustained by amplification until it becomes a repre- 
sentation in the sound of the wonder of creation itself." 

In other words, the sound of God creating the world and 
the world creating back. The sound of the electric guitar 
on—or emerging from—every square inch of the planet. 
That is the sound the electric guitar itself wants to make, 
that it calls from the person playing it, if he or she can live 
up to what the instrument wants, what it wants to say, how 
it wants to speak—and what follows is nothing more than a 
few moments when all of that comes true. 


#1: THE WAILERS, "Shang- 
haie from The Fabu- 
lous Wailers (Golden Crest, 
1959). A Washington com- 
bo that came out of "battle 
of the bands” nights at/the 
Spanish Castle, a “road- 
house on Highway 99 be- 
уреп Tacoma (the Wailers’ 

“home ground) and Seattle, 
a spot caught so well in 
Keith Abbott's unbearably 
sexy short story "Spanish 
Castle," which actually fea- 
tures a poster 


GRUDGE MATCH 


OYEAR! 


THE CHECKERS 
vs. 
THE WAILERS 
LOSING BAND TO HAVE 


HEADS SHAVED 


on STAGE! 


How hard did you have to 
play to get out of that? This 
hard—but hardness is only on 
the. surface. Richard Dangel 
leaps right in, but the feeling 
is tHat his guitar is generating 


this sound itself: The guitarist 
gets to listen. You can hear 
how the music resists the 
players, and how in a stop- 
time hidden inside what feels 
like an unstoppable momen- 
tum the players resist the mu- 
sic. All at once, it's the chicken 
run in Rebel Without a Cause 
and a whole city rushing off 
a cliff. running forward and 
looking back at the- same 
time, a rhythm that seems too 
tense, too coiled, to be the 
product of human agency. 
Usually in reck.and roll the 
excitement cömes from à gui- 
tar solo;the breaking away 
from the literal story the sing- 
er is telling and into a realm 
beyond words (and-the sig- 


nifying that there are truths”, 


beyond words is the їёаі то-, 
tor of the rush you feel). Here 
Dangel's solo, in which he 
sounds like an ordinary: Вия 
man being following a:chord 
progression where it leads, 
where he's been before, is the 
break, the thing in the piece 
that allows you to relax, to 
forget that some things in life 
are too good to bear. 


#3: ROBERT JOHNSON, 
"If | Had Possession Over 
Judgment Day" (1936, 
first issued on King of 
the Delta Blues Sing- 
ers, Columbia, 1961; best 
heard on The Centen- 
та! Collection, Columbia, 
2011). Robert Johnson, as 
has been recently docu- 
mented in any number 
of idol-smashing books, 
was not one of the most 
commercially successful 
country blues players of 
the 1930s—his 78s sold lit- 
tle compared with those of 
Charley Patton or Kokomo 
Arnold and ngthing at all 
against the tens if-not 

undreds of thousands.of 
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“Voodoo Child (Slight Return),” from 
Electric Ladyland (Reprise, 1968). “Hendrix is the Robert 
Johnson of the 1960s and really the first cat to ever to- 
tally play electric guitar,” the blues harmonica player 
Tony Glover wrote in a review of this album. Hendrix 
spent many teenage nights in the Spanish Castle— 
just as the Wailers’ second album was The Fabulous 
Wailers at the Castle, Hendrix's second album featured 
a tune called “Spanish Castle Magic.” This epochal erup- 
tion of fury, rage and vengeance—that's what it is formally, 
that is the literal story the guitar tells—is also an embrace, 
a celebration, a dance of everything the electric guitar 
can do, a more elegant, a more gigantic version of the 
Wailers' *Shanghaied" stomp. The piece is one great 
a wah-wah bomb without a wah-wah pedal, a door ripped 
open and a single person, who wants more from you than 
you've ever thought of giving, stepping through it as if 
blown by wind, or made of it. The words are straight from 
19th century tall tales told by the likes of Davy Crockett, 
the all-American brags who found their way into the earli- 
est blues: “Well, I'm standing next to a mountain/ Chop it 
down with the edge of my hand"—but here it's the guitar, 
not the words, that makes the player into Pecos Bill, Paul 
Bunyan, Mike Fink, Railroad Bill, John Henry, the mountain 
man whi imself a mountain. Over and over the leaping, 
thudding chords come, reverberating more loudly, more 
deeply, more on their own, as if they have escaped from 
their creator, every time. You can imagine that while the 
inventor of the electric guitar could never have imagined 
such a sound, the guitar knew from its first breath, and 
that made its story a saga, a fairy tale: the long, twisting 
journey of the young tongue-tied child in search of a wiz- 
ard who could bestow the power of speech. 
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“So where’s this man-eating plant you were bragging about?” 


а 
PLAYBOY: You're a blogger and political columnist, as well as а conservative pundit in the liberal 
wilds on MSNBC. But aside from being John McCain's daughter, why should we listen to you? 

Hey, | get it. People love me or hate me and there's nothing in between, But I've been 
in politics literally my entire life. My mom was pregnant with me at the 1984 Republican conven- 
tion. Iwas on my father's campaign when | was 13. I've earned the right to be here and talk about 
it, and I'm not scared to get down and dirty. If people are mean, so be it 

а: 
PLAYBOY: Conservatives are as hard on you as liberals. Right-wing blogger Dan Riehl sniped 
that "this self-indulgent set of mega-breasts doesn't belong anywhere near a IV studio 
commenting on anything. 

Who says stuff like that? Some guys out there just can't handle а Woman With а 
strong opinion. And the quickest way to cut down a woman is to talk about her appearance. Do 
| care? No. Every guy I've ever dated and every boyfriend I've ever had-nobody ever complained 
about my body. And there are way more important things for me to do than obsess about my 
weight. We have an election eoing on, people! 

о: 
PLAYBOY: You've dubbed the 2012 election cycle "the shitty sequel" to 2008. 
Can you argue with that? It's just been solame-so many (continued on page 122) 
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IN December 2004, Philip 

Cline, superintendent of 

the Chicago Police Department, held a press 

conference to tout the decline in gang violence in the 

city. Cline introduced Jerry Finnigan as a prime example of 

the hard-nosed officers who had turned the tide. Then 41, Finnigan 

had the look of a military man, with close-cropped hair and the intense stare of 

a drill sergeant. Although still a patrolman, he was among the most decorated 

cops in Chicago's history, but Finnigan was best known as a nine-year veteran of 

the department's Special Operations Section, a unit that sent eight-man squads 

into the city's most dangerous neighborhoods. Beyond the busts and drug sei- 

zures, the SOS took most pride in snagging illegal guns. That day Finnigan told 

reporters how a random street stop led to the capture of a Spanish Cobra gang 
leader who helped him recover more than 20 unregistered firearms. 

This was not an operation that could have been handled by a beat cop or even 

a tactical officer with wiretaps and informants. Instead, Finnigan implied, it 


THE CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT HAILED HIM AS ONE OF THEIR FINEST. 


rS ONE QF THEIR WORST 


took a team of SOS warriors 
who engaged the enemy оп Из home 
turf. “Our guys,” he said, “they’re the ones 
on the front line every day.” 

Cline held another press conference nearly two years later to 
spotlight Finnigan—but this time he announced Finnigan's indictment 
by the state's attorney on an astounding array of charges, including armed vio- 
lence, home invasion, residential burglary and aggravated kidnapping. Most of 
Finnigan's alleged victims were suspected drug dealers and gangbangers, but 
some were supposedly law-abiding citizens with no criminal history. Besides 
Finnigan, Cline told reporters, three other SOS officers were also indicted. Then, 
trying to put the best possible spin on this development, he added, “When we 
remove bad cops from the street, we build a better department." 

But how had Finnigan and the other SOS officers been transformed so quickly 
from heroic warriors into bad cops? No reporter asked Cline that question at the 
2006 press conference or afterward, as the fallout from the SOS investigation 
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continued to grow. А few weeks after Finnigan's indictment, 
city prosecutors announced they were dropping charges 
against 110 suspects arrested by SOS officers. Many of those 
suspects would bring their own cases against both the cops 
and the city in lawsuits that have cost Chicago more than 
$15 million to date in settlements and legal fees. 

Even after he announced Finnigan's indictment, Cline 
said he saw "no reason to disband the SOS" because only 
"four officers out of over 300 officers are accused of a crime. 
The SOS unit has done a wonderful job in helping reduce 
violent crime in the city." 

But a year later, the SOS would be disbanded—just two 
weeks after Chicago's U.S. attorney announced an even 
more serious charge against Finnigan: the hiring of a hit 
man to knock off a fellow SOS officer. 

In April 2011, Finnigan took a plea on the murder-for- 
hire charge and one count of tax evasion for the cash he'd 
stolen from drug dealers—allegedly more than $150,000. 
Last September, he received a sentence of 12 years. Once the 
face of SOS success, Finnigan became the face of its disgrace, 
portrayed by prosecutors and the press as the ringleader 
of a small band of low-level coppers bent on robbing drug 
dealers. In keeping with that scenario, only one other SOS 
officer faces as much federal time nnigan. A handful 
of others were sentenced to probation or a few months in 
prison. No superior officers have been charged. 

With Finnigan's sentence, it ned the SOS story had come 
to an end. But neither J nnigan nor the scandal is about 
to go away. In two interviews with PLAYBOY and nearly 100 
pages of letters sent from federal lockup—where he was held 
in solitary confinement—Finnigan has revealed much more 
SOS illegal activity than was previously reported. He names 19 
SOS officers whom he saw steal cash and personal posses 


during searches, and he alleges that many more members of 


the unit routinely committed civil rights violation 

He further charges that commanding officers knew about 
the stealing and that the civil rights violations were condoned 
at the highest levels of the Chicago Police Department. 

His charges are bolstered by nearly 80 civil lawsuits 
that have been filed against nearly 90 officers involved in 
SOS forays since 2001. The lawsuits describe SOS officers 
kicking down doors without search warrants and holding 
families at gunpoint while their homes were ransacked 
and possessions stolen. Those manhandled during raids 
included young teens, a paraplegic and a grandmother 
celebrating her 70th birthday. 

“We were like the flying monkeys in The Wizard of Oz,” 
Finnigan says. “If crime was spiking in some district any- 
where in the city, we were told to ‘fly, fly’ to shut it down. No 
matter the means. The bosses knew what we were doing all 
the way up the chain of command. And they loved it.” 


There once was a time when the image of the SOS was 
anything but threatening. Back then, Special Operations 
referred to the CPD equivalent of kiddie rides: horses for 
mounted cops, bicycles to patrol running paths or boats to 
monitor the waterfront. Because these were cushy assign- 
ments, they tended to attract children of the brass—hence 
the nickname Sons of Supervisors. 

But in the 1990s, Mayor Richard M. Daley decided he 
needed a quick response to a homicide rate that was among 
the nation’s highest. A new unit, with a complement of nearly 
180 officers, was added to the SOS with a mission to quell 
crime hot spots. A mobile strike force was at odds with the 
“community policing” concept then in vogue, whereby police 
officers were neighborhood fixtures and not interlopers. But 
like an invading army, SOS officers were not supposed to 
worry about community relations. When the CPD’s high- 
est commanders addressed the troops, they reinforced the 


JERRY FINNIGAN LEAVES COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT IN 2006, 
CHARGED WITH USING HIS BADGE TO SHAKE DOWN CITIZENS. 


military nature of their job. Finnigan remembers one super- 
intendent who visited an SOS unit during roll call. “He said, 
"You're our marines. You're the hard chargers who will be 
the first over the hill" 


Jerry Finnigan had been on the force for only five years 
when he joined the SOS in 1994. He had already made a 
name for himself—for both his work ethic and his willing- 
ness to stick his nose into hairy situations. “He had that 
knack,” one former partner says, “for calming things down 
with his abrasiveness.” 

The SOS teams on the morning watch would meet for 
roll call at eight. They were then broken into squads of 
eight to 10 and given assignments for the day—usually an 
area of several square miles. Each squad was unsupervised 
and permitted to wander wherever it thought crime was 
festering—often in the city’s housing projects or street- 
corner drug markets. 

Although Finnigan was never made a commanding offi- 
cer, the other SOS officers would let him take the lead. 
First, he would always lead them to a big breakfast—usually 
steak and eggs. With that fuel in their bellies, Finnigan says, 
“we could go and terrorize gangbangers.” 

For Finnigan, a big part of the job was showing the SOS flag. 
“The gangbangers knew we weren't from there and knew we 
weren't fucking around. If a guy smarted off to you, he got his 
ass kicked and locked up to prevent (continued on page 116) 


“Sorry, Dad. I couldn't wait until the day when all this will be mine.” 
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MEET 26-YEAR-OLD MUSICAL РНЕМОМ 
BRUNO MARS. IF YOU НАМЕМТ ALREADY. 
INSPIRED BY MOTOWN. REGGAE AND DOO- 
WOP, MARS WAS THE BEST-SELLING ARTIST 
WORLDWIDE BY DIGITAL SINGLE SALES LAST 
YEAR. SO, BRUNO... 
О: You grew up in Hawaii, where, if The Descendants 
is to be believed, every guy dresses badly. 
А: Don't hate on those Hawaiian shirts, man. 
I'm telling you, those are the most comfortable 


shirts in the world. When I'm 50 I'm gonna Бе 
wearing them every day. 

It seems as though your dad had a big 
influence on your style. 

Yeah. My dad's from Brooklyn. and he was 
a slick dude. Always had his hair done right 
and some jewelry. Because he was in show 
business-my mom was a hula dancer and 
she met him at a show where he was play- 
ing percussion-he'd wear flashy suits and pat- 
ent leather shoes. In elementary school, it was 
weird. He'd drop me off at eight o'clock in the 
morning wearing a denim jacket with studs on it. 
All the kids would be like, "What's up with your 
dad?" But that's what I'm gonna be doing when 
1 drop my kids off-l'l be wearing а jumpsuit. 

You were raised knowing about old-school 
entertainers, it seems. 


Absolutely. Growing up in the showbiz world, 
1 looked up to those guys: Frank Sinatra and of 


THIS PAGE 


THAT PAGE 


Right. My album is called Doo-Wops & 
Hooligans, but it's not a 1950s “Earth Angel” 
sound like you hear in Grease-type movies. | 
could sing you a thousand and one doo-wop 
songs. | love the simplicity in that music. It's 
not superpoetic, it's just from the heart. Take 
my song "Just the Way You Are." If you told 
me. “Bruno, write a song for your girlfriend 
and make her feel like the most special girl in 
the world." that's the song would write. 


So did you write “Just the Way You Are" 
for a girlfriend? 

1 actually wrote that for my dog. Her name 
is Lisa. [laughs] | give my dogs human names- 
it's weird 


In “The Lazy Song” you talk about wearing 
a Snuggie. Have you ever worn one? 

1 did, The record label made some Bruno 
Mars Snuggies, and they gave me one. | threw 
it on and then immediately threw it off. [laughs] 
It feels weird because your ass is hanging out. 
It's like wearing a backless dress. 

How do you know that? Have you ever 
worn a backless dress? 


No, I've never worn a dress. A muumuu, 
maybe, but never a dress. 


THAT PAGE 


THIS PAGE 
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course Elvis Presley. My dad was into the 1950s doo- 
wop era. If you look at those groups. or at James 
Brown, Jackie Wilson and the Temptations in the 
1960s, you'll see you had to be sharp onstage. 

If you could work with any musician, living or 
dead, who would it be? 


Jimi Hendrix. | think he's the greatest guitar 
player in the world, and | would want to see him 
do his thing in person. He's the reason I picked up 
a guitar in the first place. 

You were nominated for an NAACP award. 
What do you think the organization sees in you? 


Awesomeness! Don't you see that? Oh man 
I'm hoping they recognize hard work, and being a 
part of modern music. 


But your music isn't strictly modern. 
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2 Harrison once 
SLU wrote a song 

called “Apple Scruffs," about the teenage 

girls who staked out the Beatles' Apple 

Corps offices. They'd do anything to get 

their hands on a Beatle. 

Anything! Frank Zappa had 

his GTOs (Girls Together 

Outrageously), seven young 

women who liked to party 

with him on the road. Jimi 

Hendrix couldn't walk out 

his door without finding a 

woman who wanted to play 

his organ; the strangest was 

Cynthia Plaster Caster, who 

made a mold of his penis 

for posterity. (Hendrix's 

bass player Noel Redding 

had his thing plastered 

by Cynthia too. So did 

the road manager for the 

Who, the tour manager for Led Zeppelin 

and a good portion of the band MC5.) 
What's the point of all this? If you're 

a big-time musician or even someone 

acquainted with a big-time musician, 

women will kick and scream to get their 

hands on your instrument, whether you 

know how to play the thing or not. 
Rockers who really make it to the top 

become picky about their women. If you 

could have anyone, with whom would you 

spend your nights wrestling naked? Exactly: 

Playmates, the sex icons of their eras, from 

Shannon Tweed to Pamela Anderson. 
Over these eight pages, we look back 

at rockers and the women who popped 

out of the pages of this magazine and 

into their loving arms. Think of it asa 

special backstage pass. 
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FLEETWOOD MAC 


(continued from page 66) 
diving headlong into flux. Some of these 
changes are beyond his control, but the 
wise man’s destiny is determined not by 
the events he encounters so much as by 
how he reacts to them. Fleetwood, as co- 
founder of one of the longest-standing acts 
in rock and roll, and as a player in top 
form and prime health, has accepted that 
all he has built is no longer sound, and he's 
embracing the future with the same fluid 
grace that characterizes his drumming. He 
seems more than all right, and he'll be the 
first to tell you as much. 

The biggest change in his life is in 
progress: his separation from his wife, 
Lynn, after 16 years of marriage. The 
loquacious drummer will say no more 
about it, apart from the fact that the cou- 
ple plan to do everything they can to 
make the transition as easy as it can be 
on their two young children. And yet, 
this isn't the longest-running relation- 
ship coming undone for him now. 

“I don't believe Fleetwood Mac will ever 
tour again," Fleetwood says dryly. “But I 
really hope we do. We have rehearsed and 
prepared for it since 2010. We were sup- 
posed to tour in 2011, but we delayed it 
for a year to allow Stevie Nicks to support 
her solo record and for Lindsey Bucking- 
ham to do the same with his. I've always 
been supportive of my bandmates doing 
solo albums, so long as we kept our band 
together. If you look at the credits as far 
back as you like, I've always played exten- 
sively on many of them, and this time was 
no different. I played drums on most of 
Stevie's latest album, the one she is still 
out there supporting and the one that is 
the reason that for now she refuses to do a 
Fleetwood Mac tour. It comes down to her, 
and for the first time, I think, even Lindsey 
has lost his patience. All of this uncertainty 
is a tremendous change for me." 

Fleetwood looks off to the side, pulls his 
white mane into a tight ponytail and col- 
lects his thoughts. It's clear he wants to 
get this just right. "Stevie is really proud 
of her new album, and I get that, but she 
will not let it go. Honestly, it’s not easy 
out there, and it's done well, but she's 
insistent upon working it until it is inca- 
pable of growing further. I understand 
what she likes about her situation: Tour- 
ing in support of her album, she is able 
to be her, without any degree of compro- 
mise. She doesn't have to worry about 
the other three of us asking her to do 
anything—which is basically the contract 
that comes with being in a band. She has 
become enthralled and obsessed with her 
album in a very nice but very inconvenient 
way. She's working 20 times harder than 
she would ever have to with Fleetwood 
Mac and not making anything close to as 
much money as she would with us. But 
that is what she wants to do, and I respect 
that. In the past I'd not have taken no for 
an answer. Га have persuaded Stevie or 
whoever needed persuading at the time 
to do the tour. But I'm not doing that 


this time or ever again, and there is noth- 
ing else to say about it. Stevie changed 
her program and changed her mind, 
and however willful anyone may be, this 
is what's happening. Or not happening, 
rather. It's quite simple: Stevie changed 
her mind. And you know what? That is 
our innate privilege as humans: Each of 
us has the right to change our mind." 

Nicks's change of heart comes with a 
steep cost, though—one that even such 
rock royalty as Fleetwood, Buckingham 
and McVie can't deny. The last time the 
band's entire 1970s-era lineup toured 
was in 1997, after recording The Dance, 
which remains one of the top-selling live 
albums of all time. They played 44 shows 
in the U.S., a tour that raked in $60 mil- 
lion, which would be roughly $84 million 
today. After that tour Christine McVie 
retired from show business, but she did 
vocals on one more album, 2003's com- 
mercially successful Say You Will; when the 
band toured, however, Nicks and Buck- 
ingham were obliged to cover Christine's 
vocals. The band played intermittently 
in the years that followed. It is safe to 
assume that the fans will be rabid for 
the next tour. One promoter estimates 
that Fleetwood, Buckingham, McVie and 
Nicks would take home $10 million apiece 
from an eight-month arena tour. A tour 
that apparently will never be. 

"It is certainly a blow to all of us finan- 
cially," Fleetwood says wryly. "I don't care 
what you have and what money means to 
you, we're talking about a very sizable, 
profitable tour. We're talking about being 
paid well to do something that, unless 
I've misread things in this band for the 
past 30 years, we all love to do, because 
we've continued to do it even during our 
most difficult times individually and as 
a group. As a band we don't work very 
often, so we never became some big mon- 
eymaking machine like the Eagles. The 
Fagles are absolutely brilliant—they work 
relentlessly, they put on a great show and 
they have all the money in the world to 
prove it. We just never fucking did that." 
He turns to look down the mountain at 
Maalaea Harbor, resplendent in the after- 
noon sun. “Fleetwood Mac could have 
been that and still could be today if we 
choose to, but we're not and we won't. 
Instead we are the worst-run franchise 
in the rock-and-roll business." 

Fleetwood has, by all accounts, been the 
ringleader of this eponymous institution 
since its earliest incarnations (of which 
there have been many). He did a short 
stint in the iconic British blues ensemble 
known as John Mayall's Bluesbreakers 
before being released, as legend has it, 
for chronic insobriety at gigs. Around this 
time, Fleetwood befriended lead guitarist 
Peter Green, who replaced Eric Clapton. 
Green, Fleetwood and bassist John McVie 
began recording on their own and even- 
tually, in 1967, came together as a blues 
band dubbed Peter Green's Fleetwood 
Mac. So began a long and storied his- 
tory in which the outfit morphed from 


an instrumental blues band into a vocal 
blues band into a rock band and into the 
pop music juggernaut it became in the 
mid-1970s and remained through the late 
1980s. Members have come and gone, 
including Bob Welch, Jeremy Spencer, 
Danny Kirwan and the recently deceased 
Bob Weston. Relationships have done the 
same: The McVies' marriage dissolved 
in 1976, as did Buckingham and Nicks's 
long-term romance. Fleetwood has also 
had his share of heartache and compli- 
cations. He married, then divorced, then 
remarried Jenny Boyd, younger sister of 
Pattie Boyd, who was famously married to 
George Harrison and Eric Clapton. Fleet- 
wood and Jenny were on and off for about 
12 years and had two daughters before 
parting for good in 1976. In 1978 Fleet- 
wood fell in love with Sara Recor, a model, 
singer and friend of Stevie Nicks's (and 
the inspiration for Nicks's song "Sara"), 
and married her in 1988, only to divorce 
in the early 1990s. Fleetwood married for 
the fourth time in 1995, this time to Lynn 
Frankel, with whom he has two daughters. 
In addition, a number of affairs—among 
them Fleetwood and Nicks's and Jenny 
Boyd and Bob Weston's—added to the 
insanity and pressure within the group. 
It also didn't help matters that two of the 
group's earliest guitarists (Green and 
Kirwan) had mental health disorders 
and that one (Spencer) simply walked 
off and joined the Children of God cult 
on his way to a bookshop. Green, who 
was diagnosed with schizophrenia, has 
dabbled in music minimally and noncom- 
mercially ever since. Despite Fleetwood's 
best efforts, Green doesn't see the point in 
playing for profit. Spencer is still a mem- 
ber of the Children of God (now called 
the Family International), for which he 
records music, attends gospel conventions 
and writes and illustrates books. 

Green was the man who enlisted the 
rhythm section for which the band was 
named, but today Michael John Kells 
"Mick" Fleetwood is one of the outfit’s two 
remaining original members. This group, 
for all intents and purposes, is as much his 
family as are his blood kin. 

“The news that this tour might never 
happen was devastating to me," Fleetwood 
says. "We have been through so many ups 
and downs and false starts that, really, it's 
almost a part of our process. Nearly every 
Fleetwood Mac album going back to the 
mid-1980s began as a Lindsey Buckingham 
solo project that we'd all end up playing 
on, until before our eyes it was trans- 
formed into a Fleetwood Mac album." 

This time was different, however, even 
though the motions, at first, seemed to be 
the same. *We all played on both Lindsey's 
and Stevie's records, so I thought noth- 
ing had changed. But as time stretched 
on, something didn't feel right. Still, I 
was not prepared for that blow: essen- 
tially the realization that I no longer had 
a band. I've had a band—this band—since 
1967. With all else coming apart in my 
life, it was not something I was prepared 


"And to think all this time I believed they only stuck people with those tiny needles." 
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to stomach. But like the other guys, I'm 
getting over it.” He takes another of the 
long, thoughtful pauses that characterize 
his speech. Fleetwood is a man who talks 
easily, but before he says anything of signifi- 
cance, he weighs his words deliberately, his 
dulcet baritone rolling out in crisp, clipped 
King’s English. “The act of getting over 
this shock has proven to be a great cata- 
lyst in changing my life for the first time 
in decades. It inspired me to say, finally, 
‘Enough is enough.’ For the first time ever 
I have refused to do what I've done in the 
past—anything it took to make a Fleet- 
wood Mac album and tour happen. I was 
always the one to jump through hoops, to 
get down and beg, to play the fool or be as 
charming as I could. I literally did what- 
ever was needed to keep the band moving 
forward. But not anymore.” 


It's easy to see how Fleetwood successfully 
played the role of cheerleader, organizer 
and crusader. His excitement is tangible 
when he is consumed with a topic, be it 
past-life regression therapy, Indian food, 
African music, politics, local ukulele sen- 
sation Nick Acosta or his theories about 
the likelihood of an apocalyptic pandemic 
destroying the human race. He is engag- 
ing in conversation, and for someone who 
has seen it all, lost it all and gotten it back 
(then lost it and gotten it back again), he's 
never jaded, world-weary or bitter. 

In fact, Fleetwood зеез his greatest 
character flaw as the impetus of his musi- 
cal legacy. "I'm addicted to co-dependent 
relationships at every level," he says. "My 
main co-dependency has always been 


Fleetwood Mac, and I haven't been able to 
detach myself from it since day one. A lot 
of co-dependents—the caretakers—suffer 
more than the others because they are 
more deeply vested in the co-dependency. 
Гуе been very proficient at creating those 
situations for myself for as long as I can 
remember. It's just what I do—usually I'm 
the one giving all I have. And it's not neces- 
sarily a bad thing. I was fine accepting that 
type of co-dependence in order to create 
a platform that I knew was fundamentally 
good. I had faith in the result, so I didn’t 
care what the cost was to me. If you think 
about it, I don't function in a musical sense 
unless I have a band, so by nature, as a 
drummer, I am co-dependent." He looks 
sidelong and shoots me one of those trade- 
mark wild-eyed grins. 

Peter Green is on Fleetwood’s mind a 
lot these days, not only because Fleetwood 
regards him as his long-lost brother and 
misses him every day but because Green 
taught him that when faced with trials, 
a musician should stay in touch with his 
medium. “I never got over Peter, because 
he set such a high standard for me as a 
fellow player and as a person. He was so 
extraordinarily different from anyone I'd 
ever met. When his illness set in, he grew 
his nails so he wouldn't be able to play 
guitar, because in his mind he'd been too 
privileged in life. He'd been brought up 
well-to-do, had gotten a boarding school 
education and was on his way to a success- 
ful music career. He came to believe he 
deserved none of it, so he denied himself 
all ofit. He stopped playing the guitar for 
a long time, and this is someone who had 
played each and every day. Later he went 


“To think I used to get punished for sucking my thumb!” 


back to it, because it is a part of him as 
much as his arm is, and in the end the gui- 
tar saved his life. It grounded him, as much 
as that is possible, considering his condi- 
tion. That is why Гуе been playing drums 
as much as possible during this period. 
Getting on the drums is like going to a 
spa for me. It keeps me from being too 
preoccupied with my...transitions, if you 
like. It keeps me from controlling it all 
too much, as well as getting out of control 
and making incorrect decisions. Playing 
drums keeps me from being needy and 
from sliding into old habits, from perpet- 
uating circumstances that will draw me in 
and weaken me on this journey. Playing 
has been the great equalizer for me more 
than ever, and I love that.” 

Fleetwood has had a few island bands 
over the years, all of which have featured 
an array of talented musicians who call 
Maui home. Hawaii, despite its welcoming 
sense of aloha, isn't the kind of commu- 
nity outsiders can just waltz into, no matter 
who they are. A sense of cultural deference 
goes a long way here, and that is some- 
thing Fleetwood understood from the start. 
As the only son of a British air force offi- 
cer, he'd lived in foreign lands and among 
diverse cultures, in Egypt and Norway, 
before he'd reached his teens. "Quite a lot 
of people in my position come here to the 
island and don't participate in local cul- 
ture at all," he says. "That is their choice. 
"They are free to come sit in their big houses 
and not leave anything behind. But I see 
that as taking without giving, and I don't 
want to be that. It doesn't behoove me as 
a musician, especially, when there are so 
many great players about. I consider myself 
a visitor here, even though I'm not at all 
anymore. That is just how I was brought 
up, traveling with my family as my father 
was reassigned every three years. We were 
taught to behave as guests in foreign coun- 
tries, because that is what we were." 

Fleetwood began visiting Maui regularly 
40 years ago, the first time after completing 
Fleetwood Mac, the band's first album with 
Buckingham and Nicks. "The moment I set 
foot on this island I had...a thing. I literally 
felt like I'd lived in Maui all my life and that 
I'd finally come home." 

As he spent more and more time on the 
island over the years, he began to explore 
оса! scene, befriending legends like 
Willie К, a massive Hawaiian guitarist of 
the Hendrix variety. “1 remember going 
to see Willie in the 1980s, and he blew my 
mind. He was wild, just a complete freak, 
playing down in a bar in Lahaina. Paul 
McCartney saw him that year too and said 
he was the greatest unknown talent he knew 
of." In addition to befriending Willie and 
bassist Lenny Castellanos, Fleetwood met 
Gretchen Rhodes, a powerful singer who 
gave Fleetwood a demo when she was work- 
ing in an Indian clothing shop. "Usually 
those kinds of things don't work out," he 
says. "It didn't hurt that she is completely 
gorgeous, which at least assured that her 
CD would get a listen. My tour manager 
and I didn't expect to get the full package 
of looks and talent, but we sure did with 
Gretchen. She's amazing." 

He's had a loose consortium of players 
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with whom he’s toured under two monikers, 
Mick Fleetwood’s Island Rumours Band and 
the Mick Fleetwood Blues Band. The cur- 
rent incarnation of the Blues Band is heavy 
on Hammond organ, and it’s downright 
sleazy funk, somewhat like Miles Davis, sans 
trumpet. It’s great jammy head-trip music, 
more like Fleetwood Mac’s earliest days than 
anything from the Buckingham-Nicks era. 
Fleetwood plans to record this band and tour 
locally, and perhaps in Europe as well. 

He has another project afoot that will ful- 
fill a lifelong dream of his. He’s opening a 
restaurant in Lahaina called Fleetwood’s on 
Front Street, which will be both an eclec- 
tic gastropub and a top-notch performance 
space. It makes complete sense, because 
the man is one hell of a host, moving eas- 
ily between intelligent conversation and a 
seemingly endless trove of well-told stories. 
“Гуе wanted my own club since I was 12 
or 13,” he says. “When I got serious about 
the drums, my parents set me up in a lit- 
tle cement shed we had behind our house, 
and I turned it into a club.” He did a good 
enough job that he began to charge the 
kids in the neighborhood admission. “I was 
enthralled by the beatnik scene I witnessed 
when I visited my sister at university. Lis- 
tening to Mose Allison, looking at all these 
women with big breasts and curvy bodies, 
some of them modeling naked as an art 
installation—that was it for me. So I did my 
version. I got some fish netting up on the 
wall and strung empty wine bottles from it. 
I'd serve the kids Coca-Cola, and I brought 
the family record player down and set up 
my drums way back in the corner in the 
shadows. ГА charge them to listen to me 
play along to Buddy Holly records, and I 
had the time of my life. As my wife, Lynn, 
often told me, I don't let go of my dreams. 
This being one of them, I’m opening my 
childhood club here in Maui.” 

It will be family oriented and have mod- 
ern English pub decor, but it will be far 
from stuffy. “The last thing I want is for 
people to think they don’t dare come in 
wearing a pair of shorts with suntan lotion 
on. I want them to feel that it’s perfectly 
fine to get suntan lotion on our leather 
couches.” For the fans there will be a small 
area devoted to Mick memorabilia, but it 
will in no way be what he calls “the Mauso- 
leum of Mick Fleetwood.” 

“If you create a band,” Fleetwood says, 
“it’s like creating a religion. Rather than 
staying in one place and giving your ser- 
mons, you become a traveling preacher. I 
see the restaurant as me building a cathe- 
dral for all the traveling preachers I know 
to come and spread the gospel. And besides 
that, selfishly I've built myself a stage to play 
on any day of the week.” Another impish 
grin lights up his face. “I really can’t wait to 
open our doors.” 


As the sun begins to set, Fleetwood takes a 
walk around the grounds, up to the guest 
cabin, built from local logs in the 1970s, 
which he restored two years ago. It has an 
authentic wood-burning stove and a collec- 
tion of vintage radios, and other than the 
flatscreen on the wall, it could be a secluded 


114 hunter’s getaway. As we approach, as if on 


cue, a clucking pheasant rustles the brush 
and runs along the grass before flying back 
into the cover of the trees. I’m no zoolo- 
gist, but the bird seems out of place; then 
again I’m somehow on an English estate 
in the tropics. "You're right, pheasants are 
not indigenous to Hawaii, but they are 
now,” Fleetwood says. “A few imperial-era 
English settlers brought deer and pheas- 
ant here strictly for sport. There are plenty 
of them on my property, and just so you 
know, it’s legal to hunt them freely if that 
interests you.” 

In the closets and in the storage shed 
next door hang racks of the custom-made 
velvet suits Fleetwood has donned over the 
years, all of them aristocratic shades of pur- 
ple, red and green. There is also a set of 
the wooden balls he typically attaches to 
his belt by way of accessorizing said suits. 
“Those are not a very veiled symbol,” he 
says, smirking. “When John, Peter and I 
first started the band, we were ridiculous. 
Ме wanted to stand out from all the other 
Englishmen playing traditional blues, so 
we never held back. I used to play with a 
massive black dildo stuck to the top of my 
bass drum so the thing would wiggle front 
and center through the entire set. We used 


“One of the misconceptions 
we have as human beings— 
men especially—is that being 

vulnerable is a position of 
weakness. Quite the contrary, 


it’s a place of strength.” 


to cover Elvis, and for John's number he'd 
pull his bass up high and put that thing 
through his zipper. He'd be there doing 
Elvis's hubba-hubba routine with this mas- 
sive black cock hanging out of his trousers. 
"That little gag almost got us killed by the 
sheriff's department when we played some 
Christian college in Texas." 

Fleetwood loves this cabin. He's cleared 
several tall trees that blocked the view to 
the ocean, and he often spends nights up 
here on the pullout couch instead of on the 
California king in the master bedroom. “The 
cabin is a sanctuary within a sanctuary to me. 
Ican be the only one in the house, but still 
some nights I'd rather be here than over 
there," he says, gesturing down the hill. 

Fleetwood has been introspective of late, 
thinking of those still with him and those 
who have passed on. And when he finds 
himself in a sentimental mood, he comes 
to this cabin to be alone with his thoughts. 
"I've been thinking about George Harri- 
son more than ever since he died," he 
says. "We were more than just brothers- 
in-law for a time; he was one of the very 
best friends I've ever had. We both loved 
Maui and Hawaii equally, because we both 
understood how special this place is. His 
song ‘Cloud 9° really captures how he felt 


about this place, and I find myself think- 
ing of the line ‘Tl see you there on cloud 
nine' when I think about how much I miss 
him. George is the reason I'm playing uku- 
lele lately too. He was such a great player, 
and he was obsessed with it. He used to 
drive around Maui with literally 20 of the 
things in his trunk, handing them out to 
friends, hawking the wares of this local guy 
who made them." 

Though Fleetwood's wife and children 
are moving into the family's Los Angeles 
home now that the couple is divorcing, 
Fleetwood will not live here alone: He plans 
to move his 95-year-old mother up-country 
and sell the beachside property. "Mom is 
an angel. She is a very vibrant woman. Her 
eyesight is nearly gone, but it doesn't stop 
her at all," he says. "She was in the studio 
with me the other day. She was dancing, 
spinning around and banging on a tam- 
bourine. I take her swimming three days 
a week and out to dinner. I'm so lucky to 
still have my mother at my age that I get as 
much time with her as I possibly can." 

Up in the cabin, Mick also visits with his 
father, despite the fact that Wing Com- 
mander Fleetwood died in 1978. The senior 
Fleetwood was more than just a decorated 
leader in the Royal Air Force; he was also 
a writer, and though he never published a 
book, at the encouragement of his son he 
recorded his best short stories for poster- 
ity. "Dad was very humble. He wrote on 
his own and didn't really make the push 
to get published as hard as he could have. 
Before he died, I bought him a recorder 
and insisted he read dozens of these sto- 
ries he'd been writing for decades so I'd 
have them for the rest of my life," he says. 
"Dad was a dreamer, like I am, which is 
clear from his writing. He had a dreamy 
Irish manner of speaking and storytelling 
and, similarly, that same Irish idealism that 
led him to feel he could have done more 
and tried harder to make the world a bet- 
ter place in his lifetime. He never bragged 
about anything he'd done, though he did 
so much." Fleetwood pauses, visibly choked 
up. “He’d nurtured troops through war 
and saved countless lives. In his retirement 
he became a craftsman who repaired any- 
thing that anyone in the neighborhood 
needed fixed. But he never felt he'd done 
enough, and toward the end of his life, he 
became...almost bitter about it." 

Fleetwood says quietly, "I think of Dad 
a lot now because this period of time for 
me is about being honestly vulnerable. 
One of the great misconceptions we have 
as human beings—men especially—is that 
being vulnerable is a position of weakness. 
Quite the contrary, it's a place of strength. 
In my experience, being vulnerable is like 
a profound stillness. The only way I'd 
ever gotten there in the past was through 
extremity. When I'd been up and out of my 
mind on cocaine for eight days straight, I 
would arrive at this frame of mind, and I 
got to know it and like it quite well. It was 
an out-of-body experience in which I would 
transcend my earthly shell. I would be dis- 
armed completely and enter a meditative 
state that came only after I had disinte- 
grated everything around me and become 
so deconstructed that I ended up totally in 
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sync with the universe and myself. I'm not 
making excuses for getting loaded, but I 
had a process and I did what I had to do to 
get into a zone where I felt connected." 

In those moments when it all became 
crystal clear, there were only two things 
Fleetwood wanted to hear: recordings 
of Peter Green playing guitar and of his 
father reciting his stories, both of which 
made him feel deeply alive. "I've spent time 
оп many psychiatrists’ couches and never 
said anything to them other than ‘I'm okay." 
I wasn't capable of explaining more or of 
accessing those feelings any further. That 
is probably why back then I needed to go 
to such lengths. Thankfully I don't need to 
put myself through those paces anymore to 
get in touch with my emotions." 

No, it's pretty clear, even if you spend 
just five minutes with him, that Mick Fleet- 
wood is in touch. As an older and wiser wild 
man of 64, he has finally let himself off the 
hook in order to become all that he can 
be. Impossible as it sounds coming from 
someone who has sold tens of millions of 
albums and whose music has defined and 
influenced four decades of rock and roll, 
Fleetwood says he's only just accepted the 
idea that he's good at his job, and I believe 
him. “I still find it hard to say without res- 
ervation that I'm a good drummer. I see 
my career as a case of someone becoming 
good out of necessity. I learned to func- 
tion with very little," he says, "which was a 
side effect of tirelessly plugging away. I see 
myself more as a guy who happens to play 
drums than a natural-born drummer who 
also happens to be a guy. It’s very liberat- 
ing to look at myself in the mirror that way. 


‘Taking that step back has allowed me to 
understand that, for the style I play, which 
has everything to do with soul and feel and 
nuance, I’m actually quite good.” 

He stands up and walks to the edge of 
the porch, staring down at the pink-and- 
orange sunset leaking across the horizon 
and coloring the valley miles below. “I don’t 
feel like I have a band anymore, and I don’t 
have those relationships that defined me, 
those things I was a junkie for. They're all 
gone...but now I have all the energy Гуе 
instinctually spent on others all to myself. 
And I've got more than enough ideas to 
keep me busy. The Fleetwood Mac legacy 
does not end here at all. There are ave- 
nues I'm investigating to bring it into the 
future while respecting the past, everything 
from film projects to a line of accessories 
and furniture for the home. I look at my 
life now as a new start, as a chance to be 
here now, as the saying goes, to be in the 
right location at the right time in the right 
way. After all I've seen in this life, I keep 
returning to a simple idea: As long as you 
can walk out your door and feel lucky to 
be where you are, you are blessed. If you 
obtain that sense of self in your lifetime 
in any way, shape or form, consider your- 
self lucky, because so many people never 
get there. I can say honestly that I have 
nothing at all to complain about. Not just 
because I'm standing here in paradise but 
because I'm in a place where I know I 
should be within—and what's more, I'm 
aware of it. I ask you to tell me, what else 
could any person want than that?" 


“You’re absolutely right, Mr. Shaw. Your wife is a nymphomaniac." 
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(continued from page 96) 
it from happening to any other cop again.” 
And if a few corner dealers stood too close 
to a puddle after a rainstorm, they would 
get splashed (“sharked”), just to let them 
know who was in charge. 

Over the years, Finnigan developed 
techniques to help him. He admits they all 
violated the Fourth Amendment, which pro- 
hibits searches and seizures without warrants 
or probable cause—an antiquated nicety that 
Finnigan says is ignored "99 percent" of the 
time anyway. "Probable cause was the story 
you came up with after the arrest," he says, 
laughing. "The bad guys don't play by the 
rules, so why should we?" 

For Finnigan, this meant pulling over any 
car that looked suspicious. *We'd stop 10 
cars minimum on a slow day—20 to 30 if 
the weather was good. We hardly ever had 
probable cause, but we still found guns or 
dope in every third or fourth car." 

Sometimes he did no more than ride 
around and spot people he thought looked 
suspicious or out of place: These could be 
Mexicans with new clothes or cars, young 
black men standing around in groups or 
what he thought were “hypes"—white drug 
users wandering through minority neigh- 
borhoods in search of a fix. 

"If we caught a guy dirty—with drugs or 
guns—we'd squeeze him to give up a house 
with more drugs and guns." If he wasn't 
cooperative, Finnigan would go to the dirty 
guy's address. If someone was home, he'd 
ask that person to sign a form consenting 
to a search—often under the pretense that 
he was searching for a murderer. If no one 
was home, SOS members would break in 
and later claim they had entered in “hot 
pursuit" of a suspect. 

"We found gold no matter where they 
sent us," Finnigan says. He recovered more 
than 100 illegal guns a year—once as many 
as 123—and made some of the CPD's big- 
gest drug busts. "The local tactical teams and 
their bosses hated us," says Finnigan. 

The squad's day together did not end 
with the last arrest—even if it came after 
midnight. Usually, they would go to an 
ex-cop's bar in Greektown. His partner 
remembers, “Jerry would be the center of 
attention. He loved telling the cop stories 
that made us all laugh. We'd hang out until 
they closed the bar and then go across the 
street to the parking lot, watch the sun come 
up and have another beer." 


In a hotel ballroom on May 4, 1999, the 
Chicago police superintendent presented 
Jerry Finnigan with one of the depart- 
ment’s highest honors, the Award of Valor. 
Finnigan had been visiting a friend's con- 
venience store late at night, off duty, when 
three masked robbers burst in. They made 
everyone lie facedown on the floor, but when 
the moment was right, Finnigan sprang up 
on one knee, pulled out his Smith & Wesson 
and shouted, "Police!" One of the robbers 
fired at him and he shot back, hitting the 
robber in the leg. The trail of blood helped 
officers track down two of the attackers. 


The award would add to Finnigan’s 
legend. For a few brief hours he was on top 
of the world. The next day, his father died. 
Bill Sr. had been a stolid, hardworking man 
who, with Finnigan's mother, Sylvia, had 
raised eight sons and four daughters. His 
death at the age of 74 was not totally unex- 
pected. But the same could not be said for 
Finnigan's youngest brother, Johnny, who 
died three weeks later, at the age of 31. 

Johnny was the second of Finnigan's broth- 
ers to die, and oddly enough, the deaths of 
both were wrapped up in the murky poli- 
tics of the CPD. His oldest brother, Billy, 
was 43 when he was stabbed to death in a 
pool hall in 1990 by a policeman's son, who 
was charged only with carrying an illegal 
switchblade. The circumstances behind his 
youngest brother's death would torment 
Finnigan even more. He was convinced 
Johnny had been shot by his girlfriend—a 
policewoman who had been introduced to 
him by one of Jerry's former partners. She 
claimed he used her service revolver to com- 
mit suicide after a fight with her. 

"It broke my heart when Johnny died," 
Finnigan says. "He wasn't just my kid brother. 
He was my best friend. Every time I thought. 
about him, I would get bombed out of my 
mind to cope. I just couldn't let go of it." 

Adding to Finnigan's turmoil was a jar- 
ring leadership change at the SOS. Jim 
Darling, an old hand at fighting gang crime, 
had been brought in to command the unit. 
Finnigan remembers, “His words at one roll 
call were, 'Get the guns no matter what. 
Let me worry about the beefs.' After that, 
I noticed a major change in the way guys 
policed. They thought they were untouch- 
able." To reward the SOS sergeants whose 
teams recovered the most guns each week, 
Darling let them save a little money by tak- 
ing their squad cars home. 

But despite the enhanced freedom the new 
commander gave him on the street, Finnigan 
says he "never saw eye to eye with Jim Darling. 
He could be a tyrant and a screamer." 

Now Finnigan really wanted out of the 
SOS. "I was just tired of the street and 
needed a break," he says. In the spring of 
2001, a friend got him a transfer to Mid- 
way International Airport, one of the CPD's 
sleepiest outposts. True to form, after just 
weeks on the job, Finnigan stopped a гобЬег 
who nearly stabbed his victim to death with a 
screwdriver. But also true to form, it wasn’t 
long before he tangled with superiors over 
the security perks given to Nation of Islam 
leader Louis Farrakhan. "Jerry's problem is 
that he has no filter," says the friend who rec- 
ommended him for the job. "He says what 
he thinks is right, no matter what." 

After barely a year on his airport lily pad, 
Finnigan hopped back to the SOS. Now 
pushing 40, he was resigned to the fact that 
he had neither the test scores nor the connec- 
tions to be promoted. But at least Darling was 
no longer at the unit's helm. His successor 
was an affable old-timer who wanted results 
but wasn't going to micromanage a veteran 
like Finnigan to get them. 

As Finnigan started his second stint at the 
SOS, his cop friends were not so much con- 
cerned about the supervisors above him as they 
were about the cops alongside him. “Suddenly 
he became the old guy," one says. "Everyone 


around him looked half his age. He didn't 
have a peer to calm him down. And some- 
times Jerry needed to be calmed down." 


By 2002, Jerry Finnigan was working with 
the sons of SOS officers he had known 10 
years earlier. One was Keith Herrera, a brash 
25-year-old with a boyish face. Finnigan met 
him when he was a teenager and thought 
he was a nice kid, but he'd acquired a hard 
edge on the force. 

“Keith was all of five feet seven inches 
and 120 pounds soaking wet,” Finnigan 
says, “which probably gave him a Napoleon 
complex. Once we had prisoners cuffed, he 
started beating on them. Men, women—it 
didn’t matter.” Неггега best friend and 
partner, John Hurley, was equally violent. 
Finnigan wondered whether their hair- 
trigger tempers came from the steroids they 
took to bulk up. 

A few of the lawsuits charge that Finnigan 
could also get physical with suspects, but 
he denies it. “I always believed the pen was 
mightier than the sword,” he says, explain- 
ing that the threat to write up an arrest 
was all he needed to squeeze a suspect. 
He is supported on this point by Amanda 
Antholt, a lawyer who has filed many of the 
suits and reviewed the others. She says, “I 
don't see violence as a pattern in Finni- 
gan. I see a pattern of violence when he 
wasn't there." 

For Herrera and Hurley, there was also 
a pattern of theft. Finnigan himself was no 
virgin on that account. In 1993, while he 
was serving on a plainclothes tactical team, 
he found $10,000, which he split with his 
partner. He claims such thefts are rife 
throughout the CPD. “That was the day I 
crossed the line,” Finnigan recalls, "and I 
liked it. I wasn't stealing from some kid's 
piggy bank or an old woman's savings. It 
was dope money. And the guy never beefed. 
They seldom did." 

Finnigan says he never stole again until 
Hurley and Herrera arrived at the SOS. In 
2002 they stopped a pickup carrying 200 
pounds of marijuana. When they searched 
one of the passengers' homes, they found 
$50,000, which they split with another SOS 
cop and two local tactical police officers who 
had helped with the bust. 

Over the next three years, Finnigan's 
stealing would increase, but so too would the 
big busts and gun recoveries. In February 
2004, from a flophouse perch overlooking 
a strip mall, Finnigan watched two Mexi- 
cans get inside a car and exchange cash. 
As they drove off, he called his partners 
to stop them down the street. When they 
found two kilos of cocaine in the car, they 
had the driver lead them to a nearby garage, 
where they discovered another 33 kilos—a 
haul with a street value of $4 million. They 
then searched the driver's home, without 
a warrant, and found $35,000, which the 
SOS cops split among themselves—less the 
$10,000 they inventoried with the drugs in 
the station house. 

The stealing became an open secret 
among the SOS teams, but Finni- 
gan says many officers didn't take any 
money—though they looked away when 
others did and signed off on their false 
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reports. Meanwhile, some SOS cops were 
not content with snatching just money. At 
one house, Finnigan watched as Herrera 
and Hurley grabbed industrial-size con- 
tainers of liquid Tide detergent and 30-roll 
packages of paper towels. “Each had just 
took $2,500 from the cash we found there, 
so I asked them what they were doing. 
They just shrugged and said they needed 
it back home.” 

The stealing escalated to another level in 
September 2004 when Finnigan and two 
other officers, Brian Pratscher and Bart 
Maka, struck what they would call “the 
Mexican lottery.” The bonanza unfolded 
innocently enough, with Finnigan pull- 
ing over a Hispanic driver of a new Ford 
Explorer with California plates. After he was 
cuffed and frisked, the cops found a wad of 
cash and a cell phone but nothing more. 
Despite the out-of-state plates, he claimed 
to live just a block away. “When I asked if I 
could search his house,” Finnigan says, “he 
clammed right up.” 

He took the driver’s keys and left him 
with Pratscher, who, Finnigan thought, 
was always too scared to be of much use. 
He and Maka removed their vests and 
holsters—so they wouldn't attract too much 
attention—tucked their revolvers inside 
their shirts and walked around the cor- 
ner to a tidy little brick ranch. Finnigan 
used the keys to open the front door. As 
they swept through the house with guns 
drawn, they surprised a young mother and 
a grandmother pushing a baby on a swing 
in the kitchen. But all in the house was not 
sweetness and light. Elsewhere, a semiau- 
tomatic Beretta pistol lay on the top of a 
dresser. As Finnigan stood guard over the 
women, he heard Maka exclaim, “Holy 
fuck!” He lurched back into the kitchen 
with wide eyes and told Finnigan, “Go 
look in the kid’s bedroom.” On the floor 
was a black leather bag filled with bricks 
of plastic-wrapped cash. 

Finnigan called Pratscher and told him 
to dump his passenger and pick them up 
immediately. They then drove directly 
to Maka’s house, where no one else was 
home. Maka emptied the bag onto his base- 
ment floor. The bricks were conveniently 
marked—"10" for $10,000 and “50” for 
$50,000—and added up to $450,000. 

But such outrageous good luck did not 
stop Maka from wanting more. He told 
Finnigan that Pratscher should get only 
$20,000 because he sat in the car while 
they risked their lives to find the loot. 
Finnigan says, “I told him, "That's ask- 
ing for problems. It should be an equal 
share for all.’” 

Finnigan admonished the others not to 
go crazy with their newfound wealth, but 
that night he took Jane, his wife of 18 years, 
their 12-year-old son and two in-laws to a 
feast at Benihana. The following summer, 
the dinner party would all go to Aruba— 
along with a nephew to keep Finnigan's 
son company. There would be other vaca- 
tions with friends and family—"with all the 
extras," Finnigan says, "and all on me." 

Bart Maka took his own vacations as 
well, but before he left on one, he asked 
Finnigan if he could leave a locked satchel 
in his house for safekeeping. Finnigan 


made the mistake of showing him his stor- 
age room. After Maka retrieved his bag, 
Finnigan says, $30,000 was missing from 
his own stash of cash. 

Outraged, he thought about "kicking his 
ass" but then decided to take his dispute to 
their sergeant, Jim Eldridge. Maka denied 
stealing the money, but he still coughed 
up $10,000. Eldridge later shook down 
the nervous Pratscher for a $3,000 trip 
to Las Vegas. 

Tales of the lottery leaked out and 
touched off a frenzy among other SOS 
cops. Now if they caught someone "dirty," 
there was even more incentive for Her- 
rera and Hurley to race back to his house 
and search it before other officers arrived 
on the scene. "In the beginning, SOS was 
about getting guns and making big arrests," 
Finnigan says. "But in the end, it was all 
about the money." 

While some of those who lost money to 
the cops did not complain, others were 
not so reticent—especially if they were 
roughed up or their homes and cars were 
torn up in the process. From 2001 to 2004, 
13 lawsuits were filed against SOS officers. 
Over the same period, they racked up a 
much more astounding number of citi- 
zen complaints. Although the unit of 180 
SOS officers made up only 1.5 percent of 
the entire Chicago Police Department, 
over a four-year period it accounted for 
12 percent of all officers with 10 or more 
complaints, and 20 percent of those with 
20 or more complaints. While the typical 
officer may have had just one or two com- 
plaints in that time, Finnigan, Herrera and 
Hurley had more than 50 each—the three 
highest totals in the department. 

The complaints never appeared to be a 
concern for Finnigan's commanding officers. 
Instead, as each came in, he explains, they 
would work together on a response, making 
sure Finnigan, his sergeant and their com- 
mander were on the same page. 

Some complaints could not be so easily 
dismissed, especially when they generated 
heat in the media. In November 2004, a His- 
panic family named Melesio charged that 
Finnigan and Herrera had stolen about 
$14,000 while searching their residence 
without a warrant. The family worked for a 
celebrity landscaper who put them in touch 
with Carol Marin, an investigative reporter 
for Chicago's NBC Channel 5. 

Soon after Marin's inquiries, the CPD's 
Internal Affairs Division opened an inves- 
tigation into the unit. Before it could gain 
much traction, Finnigan, his sergeant and 
his lieutenant went to meet with Matthew 
"Tobias, a fast-rising star in the CPD's brass 
firmament. He had been the SOS com- 
mander for a year before he was promoted 
to assistant deputy superintendent and 
assigned to run the police academy. 

Tobias went way back with Finnigan. 
They were the same age and had worked 
gangs together in the same district. When 
their paths crossed again in Special Opera- 
tions, Tobias was his boss. Still, he assumed 
no airs with Finnigan. They would chat 
easily if they bumped into each other in 
the parking lot, and Tobias would jokingly 
clap his hands over his ears when Finni- 
gan told him how he'd really achieved 


his latest exploit. “Matt signed off on the 
command review section for all the com- 
plaints,” Finnigan says, “so it would be 
hard to believe he didn't know what was 
going on. He worked the street. He knew 
we had to be going into the houses and 
making the stops illegally." 

Now Finnigan asked for his help to 
squelch the investigation touched off by 
the Melesio family. "We laid it out and 
said the theft charges were all bullshit, 
even though we knew they weren't." Finni- 
gan was present when Tobias called Debra 
Kirby, then assistant deputy superintendent 
for Internal Affairs. Tobias and Kirby had 
been in officers' training school together 
and remained friends. Finnigan says, "He 
asked her to take care of it as a favor to him. 
and, after some small talk, said thanks." 

In fact, the Melesio case was not the only 
one that brought SOS officers to the IAD's 
attention. In 2005, as later revealed by 
the Chicago Tribune, two of Kirby's agents 
wrote memos regarding the SOS and the 
hundreds of complaints generated from 
their searches without warrants. One agent 
recommended “a more thorough investiga- 
tion that would require surveillance." Both 
memos were seemingly ignored. 

As far as Finnigan was concerned, the 
Melesio case proved that his unit remained 
untouchable—no matter how brazen the 
SOS officers’ misconduct—as long as they 
continued to seize illegal guns and drugs. 


No week in Finnigan's career was more 
tumultuous and productive than the first 
one in November 2005. It started off on the 
wrong foot when he got into a brawl with a 
much larger truck driver who rear-ended 
him on the freeway. They ended up rolling 
around on the shoulder of the road, and 
Finnigan injured his own shoulder in the 
process. But Finnigan kept working and 
over the next few days helped recover four 
guns and 14 kilos of cocaine. Then, on Fri- 
day, he spotted four Mexicans who looked 
suspicious to him—decked out in expensive 
cowboy boots and standing next to a new 
Ford pickup. Within a few hours, he had 
recovered four more guns and, in a garage, 
found more than 100 kilos of cocaine, with 
a street value of $15 million. As the Chicago 
Sun-Times reported the next day, a bust of 
such magnitude usually required an elabo- 
rate sting or extensive surveillance, which 
could be weeks in the making. For Finni- 
gan, it took an afternoon. 

But what should have been the highlight 
of his career proved to be its eclipse. He 
never again spent a day on active duty. The 
following week he had shoulder surgery 
and did not return from medical leave until 
March 2006—when, to his surprise, he was 
directed to a desk. At first he was told not 
to worry. They just had to clear up some 
of the complaints against him. But then, 
through the CPD grapevine, Finnigan 
heard he and a former partner would be 
indicted by the state's attorney. Soon after, 
TV reporter Marin ran a follow-up story 
about an internal investigation triggered by 
the Melesio case. "Then I knew we could 
have a problem,” says Finnigan. 

Exactly what touched off the local 


investigation is a matter of dispute. The 
state's prosecutors claimed they became sus- 
picious when SOS officers routinely failed 
to show up to testify in drug cases. Finni- 
gan scoffs at that explanation. Although 
younger officers like Herrera may have 
blown off their court dates, he says, they 
would have received “court deviation” 
citations if it had been seen as a problem. 
innigan himself received one such citation 
in his entire career. 

Finnigan instead blames a member of 
his team named John Burzinski. Accord- 
ing to Finnigan, Burzinski was the most 
shameless of the SOS thieves, caught sev- 
eral times stuffing cash into his vest or 
socks to hide it from his partners. Once, 


he walked out of an apartment carrying a 
suspect’s new White Sox jacket. 

But in 2006 Burzinski got into trouble 
over something that had no connection to 
the SOS. He told Finnigan he had tried to 
collect $3,000 in insurance on an old Chevy 
by reporting it stolen, but a police inspector 
found the car parked in a police lot. It was 
an offense that could have gotten Burzinski 
fired, and he hoped his uncle, who was polit- 
ically connected inside the department, 
could cut a deal to save his job. 

In the summer of 2006, Finnigan met 
Burzinski at a diner to discuss how his 
negotiations were going. But, Finnigan 
says, “John was acting weird.” Before they 
got too deep into their conversation, he 
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noticed a state’s attorney investigator at 
a nearby table. Finnigan put two and two 
together. "Now I knew that John was coop- 
erating," he remembers. On the chance 
Burzinski was wearing a wire, Finnigan 
said nothing further about investigations. 
“I thought, Here's the biggest thief of us 
ай, and he's jumping ship like a rat to save 
his own ass." 

In September 2006, the state's attor- 
ney and Superintendent Cline announced 
Finnigan's indictment—along with that 
of Keith Herrera and two other SOS offi- 
cers. Another three SOS officers would 
be indicted three months later. Maka and 
Pratscher, who shared in the Mexican lot- 
tery, were charged along with two more 
SOS officers three years later. Although 
Burzinski was named in at least 12 SOS- 
related civil suits, no criminal indictment 
against him has yet been made public. 

While the state's charges linked 
Herrera to Finnigan, the two were never 
the Batman and Robin portrayed in the 
press—even though they lived a few 
blocks apart. Herrera's long-time part- 
ner had actually been John Hurley, who 
died in a motorcycle accident a few weeks 
before Finnigan left active duty. Of the 
29 SOS-related lawsuits filed against 
Herrera, 15 did not name Finnigan as 
an associated party. 

But the state's indictment, more than any- 
thing else, drew them closer. "For a while," 
Finnigan says, "he seemed to be the only 
one who wasn't informing on me." Finni- 
gan picked up extra work in construction to 
help pay the bills, but Herrera spent his days 
obsessing about the case. He started to drink 
heavily, and Finnigan often had to collect 
him when he was too drunk to drive. During 
those late-night sessions, he says, Herrera 
would sob about their plight and Finni- 
gan would assure him they could beat the 
state's charges. There was no physical evi- 
dence, no video or audiotapes, only flawed 
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witness testimony—either from victims with 
criminal records or from cops trying to save 
their skins. But during the summer of 2007, 
as they prepared for the state trial, Her- 
rera started to rage about killing the SOS 
informants—especially Burzinski. 

То humor Herrera—and prevent him 
from acting on his threats—Finnigan says, 
he pretended to contact a professional hit 
man to do the "paint job," a term he picked 
up from reading I Heard You Paint Houses, 
Charles Brandt's book about the mobster 
who claimed to have killed Jimmy Hoffa. 
Finnigan then told Herrera he got a quote of 
$40,000 for the job from the professional—a 
price he knew Herrera couldn't afford. 

But Herrera wouldn't let the scheme die. 
He claimed to have found his own contrac- 
tor at a much more reasonable price, and 
he asked Finnigan for a picture he had of 
Burzinski that Herrera could show his hit 
man. They met at their local Walgreens and 
Finnigan handed it over, but then Her- 
rera followed him home for Burzinski's 
address. Before he could get it, Finnigan's 
wife, Jane, pointed outside to a car down 
the street with three men inside. They had 
been watching the house all afternoon. 

Finnigan had no doubt who it was: 
the FBI, or, as he used to joke, “Famous 
But Incompetent." Herrera beat a hasty 
retreat—without the address he had come 
for—but Finnigan paid no attention to that. 
Instead, he stormed out of the house. When 
the vehicle took off, he got into his own 
car to follow it. As they came to a light, he 
pulled up alongside them, but just like all 
the suspected drug dealers he had stalked 
his whole career, none of the three agents 
would turn their heads to look at him. 

"Two days later, on September 26, 2007, as 
Finnigan headed out to an early-morning 
construction job, a van with tinted windows 
screeched to a halt in front of his house. 
The panel door slid open and three men 
in bulletproof vests came barreling at him. 


Finnigan remembers thinking, I'm either 
getting killed or arrested. 

One of the men was an FBI agent he 
knew by name. When he told Finnigan he 
was under arrest, he added, "And it's not 
for what you think." After he was cuffed 
and driven off, 25 agents descended on 
the house, along with a drug-sniffing dog. 
According to Jane, they searched for five 
hours while a helicopter circled overhead. 
They removed 40 boxes. "It was mostly 
police stuff: hats, shirts, pants," he says. "But 
not one piece of incriminating evidence." 

As it turned out, all the feds needed was 
Herrera's taped conversations with him. 
about the paint job. They were enough to 
bludgeon him into a guilty plea (the state 
case was subsequently dropped). A con- 
piracy to kill other cops—even disgraced 
former cops—seemed so depraved that it 
minimized the other aspects of his case. Even 
the rampant civil rights violations paled in 
comparison, which no doubt was a welcome 
development for the CPD brass and Cook 
County prosecutors who had ignored SOS 
complaints for so long. 

But the tapes also gave Herrera a chance 
to redeem himself. They became the basis 
of a 60 Minutes segment that portrayed 
him as a hero who put his life on the line 
to expose Finnigan. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence anyone's life was ever on the line. As 
Finnigan's lawyer wrote in the sentencing 
memorandum, “Jerome Finnigan was not 
the individual to broach the homicidal idea.” 
Still, Finnigan feels bad that he had been so 
cooperative with Herrera—even if he didn't 
expect him to kill anyone. He explains, “I 
just didn’t want him to rat on me.” 

For four years after his arrest, Finnigan was 
held in Chicago’s grim federal lockup under 
the harshest of conditions—supposedly for 
his own protection. He got one 15-minute 
phone call and three showers per week, no 
outdoor recreation or TV and a handful 
of visits each month. When he was outside 
his cell, his hands were cuffed behind his 
back and his legs shackled. The same facil- 
ity put fewer restrictions on drug lords and 
gangbangers. Only in the past few months 
has Finnigan been transferred to a lower- 
security facility, where he is likely to serve 
the rest of his sentence. 

Although the feds interviewed Finnigan 
extensively about his bosses, he was sur- 
prised they were never charged. He expects 
more embarrassing details about their 
supervision to emerge when civil suits come 
to trial later this year. (The Chicago Police 
Department declined to comment on Finni- 
gan’s allegations that civil rights complaints 
against SOS cops were covered up, as well as 
on Burzinski's involvement in the investiga- 
tion.) As he looks back on his own career, it 
remains a point of honor for Finnigan that 
he never sold the guns or drugs he seized— 
unlike the rogue cops in Los Angeles’s 
Rampart area or other notorious Chicago 
police scandals. He is also proud of the job 
he did reducing crime in areas that had 
been abandoned by traditional law enforce- 
ment. “I was a good cop,” he says. “I really 
was. I didn’t intend to go bad. But once I 
started, I just couldn’t stop.” 
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(continued from page 93) 
debates, so much blather, so much oversatu- 
ration. Granted, my father is not running, 
so I'm biased, and we have an incumbent 
president, which changes things. But 
where's the electricity? You'd think some- 
one would rise up and tap the frustration 
and energy of the Occupy movement or the 
"Tea Party, but it just hasn't happened yet. 


94 

PLAYBOY: How can the GOP win in 
November? 

MCCAIN: The Republicans need someone to 
ехсие younger people, independents, His- 
panic voters and the disenfranchised. I think 
if Chris Christie is the vice presidential nom- 
inee we can change the weather and have a 
very good chance of beating Obama. I love 
that he's no bullshit. 
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PLAYBOY: Visualize for a moment how America 
would be different had your dad won. 
MCCAIN: Oh, Lord. You would have the 
craziest first daughter ever, who'd be mak- 
ing ridiculous headlines and hurting the 
administration every step of the way. That 
aside, I think Dad would have made an 
incredible president. The recession wouldn't 
have been as bad as it is now. We wouldn't be 
pulling troops out of Afghanistan and Iraq. 
I think morale in the military and in the 
country at large would be higher and we'd 
be much further on the road to recovery. 


Q6 
PLAYBOY: Do you have any tips for the off- 
spring of campaigners on the election trail? 
MCCAIN: Get sleep, be nice and shut up. I 
wasn't always a peach to be around. I could 
have been nicer to the Secret Service and 
some staffers, and I voiced my opinion way 
too much. It's really stressful, though. The 
day before Election Day, I almost overdosed 


on Xanax. I had gained a lot of weight. I 
went up four sizes thanks to Starbucks and 
Snickers. Obamamania was at its height. I 
ended up going to Sedona with my girl- 
friends. All we did was play Rock Band for 
days and days and eat and sleep and hang 
out in bed watching TV. I was done. 


07 

PLAYBOY: Say a little more about the hanging- 
out-in-bed-with-girlfriends part. 

MCCAIN: Watch it, mister. My friends from 
home came over to support me, and we got 
in my parents’ big bed. They have this huge 
California king and we just stayed up eat- 
ing ice cream. I'm not a lesbian, if that's 
what you're asking. I'd be the first person 
to tell the world I was gay. I'm not private 
about anything. I think you should live how 
you should live. But I'm strictly dickly. I 
can't help it. I love sex and I love men. 


os 

PLAYBOY: So we shouldn't read anything into 
your vocal support of same-sex marriage 
and the repeal of "don't ask, don't tell" or 
how much you love Rachel Maddow and 
hang out with Tila Tequila? 

MCCAIN: Honey, you're nobody unless you 
have a gay rumor about you. I've been hit on 
by women from time to time, and it might 
simplify my life if I were gay, but no. Rachel 
and Tila are just great people. For me, it's 
an issue of civil rights. Who people want to 
sleep with and who they want to love should 
not have anything to do with government 
politics at all. And if you see me in a gay bar, 
it's only because they play the best music and 
my gay friends like to dance. Gay guys love 
me. It's the big boobs and blonde hair. 


a9 
PLAYBOY: Do you ever think twice about 
partying in public for fear it will show up 
on Gawker the next morning? 
MCCAIN: Oh, I can't live like that. I do get 
paranoid when I'm wearing low-cut dresses 


"Don't worry, Miss, it's nothing serious. We'll have you back on 
your back in no time!" 


that somebody's going to take a picture and 
put it on the internet and be like, “Meghan 
was showing off her breasts again." But you 
know, showing a little cleavage can make a 
girl feel sexy too. Like Jessica Simpson says, 
if you got it, you should flaunt it once in a 
while. I've been pretty open about the fact 
that I like to go out and have a good time 
with friends. Гуе never done drugs, and I 
never would. So there's that. But what am 
I supposed to do, stay in and read a book? I 
come from a family of whiskey drinkers. My 
brothers like to drink and have a good time. 
It's America, man. There's nothing wrong 
with going out and listening to music and 
having a little Jack and Coke. 


оло 

PLAYBOY: Your mom's family controls one of 
the largest beer distributors in the country. 
You must have had some blowout keg par- 
ties in high school. 

MCCAIN: I didn't, actually. I was very uncool 
in high school. When I interviewed Michele 
Bachmann, we bonded over the fact that we 
didn't go to our senior proms. I went to this 
all-girls Catholic school. It was very strict. I 
was always challenging authority. I didn't 
play sports in a world where sports meant 
everything. But the second I hit college, I 
started dating up a storm. 


an 

PLAYBOY: You once wrote, “Nothing kills my 
libido quite like discussing politics.” 
MCCAIN: Oh my gosh. It's so true. I went on 
a date, like, a weck ago, and the guy just 
wanted to talk policy and strategy the entire 
time. Talk about a mood killer. I'm obsessed 
with this stuff, but it doesn't put me in the 
mood. When I'm dating, I want to hear what 
music a guy likes, what he does for fun, and 
1 want him to make me laugh. If he can 
make me laugh, I don't care if he looks like 
Zach Galifianakis; it's an instant turn-on. 
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PLAYBOY: Why do so many politicians get 
caught up in sex scandals? 

MCCAIN: I always say repression breeds obses- 
sion. Politicians have to be goody-goodies. 
They put on this face of perfection and pre- 
tend they're completely above indiscretion. 
But the more you deny your sexual side, the 
more it builds up and comes out in inap- 
propriate ways. Not to bring any particular 
politician into this discussion, but I always 
find it fascinating that the number one state 
per capita for downloading porn is Utah. All 
those pious Mormons and they're drooling 
at their laptops all day. 


915 

PLAYBOY: What's the standout memory from 
your stint as an intern on Saturday Night Live? 
MCCAIN: Ashlee Simpson kicking her dressing 
room door after getting caught lip-synching. 
That was interesting to watch. Mostly I 
remember being a sort of office slave, 
which was fine. I was an assistant to Lorne 
Michaels's assistant, so I spent most of the 
day getting coffee and filling up the pop- 
corn bucket. I think everybody should have a 
crappy internship so they realize what a bitch 
it is getting other people's shit work done. 
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PLAYBOY: What's cool about being famous? 

MCCAIN: People don't recognize me that 
much unless I'm with my dad. I look dif- 
ferent without makeup on, and usually I 
wear beanies and big sweaters and look like 
I'm drunk all the time. I got good seats at 
the Republican convention last time and got 
to meet all the Palins. 
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PLAYBOY: Bristol Palin took shots at you and 
your mom in her memoir, saying, “Гуе 
never seen people with so much Louis 
Vuitton luggage, so many cell phones, 
and so many constant helpers to do hair 
and makeup.” What would you say if you 
bumped into her? 

MCCAIN: I did bump into her at the White 
House Correspondents' Dinner, actu- 
ally. I saw her across the room. That girl 
biffed it fast, totally took off. All that stuff 
she wrote was a total lie. I have, like, one 
Louis Vuitton purse. She's just young and 
confused and was thrust into all this. The 
media aren't kind to her. But once some- 
one signs up for Dancing With the Stars, it's 
hard to sympathize. 


916 


PLAYBOY: When can we expect Keeping Up 
With the McCains to air? 


MCCAIN: Never! Hell would freeze over 
before I would do a reality show. I've 
been offered everything you could possi- 
bly imagine, and it just doesn't interest me. 
You certainly won't see me dancing on TV. 
I'm the worst. I have, like, two moves— 
the hair flip and the shoulder move and 
that's it, baby. 
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PLAYBOY: And you're still single? 

MCCAIN: Oh my God, I love being single. 
I can do whatever the hell I want all the 
time. I have no one to check in with. When 
you're in a serious relationship, you kind 
of have to check in before you go out with 
your friends or do whatever. I think I'm a 
bit of a commitment-phobe. Or maybe it's 
just that I haven't met the right guy. Dating's 
okay, but guys can be weird. They think if 
they Google you and talk about stuff you've 
said, they get to make out with you at the 
end of the first date. 


als 

PLAYBOY: What's up with your Hunter S. 
"Thompson obsession? Wouldn't he have 
hated your conservative views? 

MCCAIN: I love, love, love Hunter. I read 
Fear and Loathing: On the Campaign Trail in 
high school and loved his take on politics. I 
love the way he wrote with such disregard 
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for authority and the status quo. I've been 
considering getting his quote “Buy the 
ticket, take the ride” tattooed on my body, 
but I haven't decided. I told my friend, and 
she said it sounds really sexual, so we'll see. 
But trust me, Hunter and I would have 
been fast friends. He was on Late Night With 
Conan O'Brien once and he was drinking 
whiskey and shooting guns. I appreciate 
both those things. We would have under- 
stood each other. 
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PLAYBOY: What’s your firearm of choice? 
MCCAIN: I'm a big fan of Remington shot- 
guns. They're accurate and powerful and 
great for skeet shooting, which I love. My 
brother's trying to convince me to get a 
revolver. A single girl can never be too care- 
ful, he says. 
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PLAYBOY: How often do you talk to your 
parents? 

MCCAIN: Oh, every day. Му mom calls me 
in the morning and wants to gossip about 
something. My dad watches every single 
thing I do on TV and will call either to talk 
about why some supercommittee failed or to 
say, "Oh, Meghan, why'd you say that?" 
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RUSSIAN PICNIC 


(continued from page 68) 

The picnic was arranged for the follow- 
ing day. The promise of kebabs clinched the 
deal. Like many people in those days, the 
girls were probably underfed. This was a 
small town, but we decided to pay a visit 
because of a mutual acquaintance who lived 
here. The town’s only attraction was the 
women's dormitory of an old Soviet voca- 
tional school. 

We spent an uneasy night in the house 
of our acquaintance. He was out of town 
and had left us the house and the permis- 
sion to smoke, We lay around and blew our 
smoke at the ceiling. A gray blanket hung 
above us, its contours curling in the corners 
of the room. 

The dog was marinating in a large basin 
on the floor. Rubchik had improvised a con- 
coction from pepper, salt, flour, pickling 
brine, vinegar and spices he picked outside, 
including tree buds. It was spring and the 
morning brought us the first truly warm day 
of the year. So sweet you could taste it. 

During the night I had risen several 
times and hovered over the basin in a state 
of horror, 

“Wait until it's cooked," my brother moaned 
in his sleep. I swallowed hard to keep down 
the bitter bile rising from my stomach. 

When I finally got off the couch for good, 
the basin was gone. Rubchik had already 
made a fire in the yard and was warming his 
hands over the flames, which jittered in the 
in was on the porch. 
should be kept cool for the 
Rubchik explained. 

“What if you end up poisoning them?” I 
touched the top pieces of meat with my shoe. 

Rubchik shot me a contemptuous look; so 
contemptuous was this look that I paused 
for a second and tried to see myself through 
his eyes, but I found nothing worthy of such 
infinite scorn. 

“Nobody's ever died from eating fresh 
meat,” he said. 

“This isn’t meat,” I objected. 

"What's a dog then? A mushroom?" 
Rubchik argued. 

The girls came around lunchtime, their 
keen faces beaming with anticipation. As we 
introduced ourselves, their eyes searched 
for the food. My brother didn't want to 
keep them waiting. He brought forth the 
basin covered with a towel and then, with 
a ceremonious gesture, pulled off the towel 
and looked over the contents with affec- 
tionate pride. 

“This was my favorite pig," he said, put- 
ting down the basin with an exaggerated 
sigh. "They fed us from the same bottle." 

“Such an old pig?" one of the girls asked 
skeptically. “Or do you still get fed from 
a bottle?" 

"Right," my brother said, winking. “How 
about from the same trough then?" 

"And what was in the trough?" persisted 
the girl. 

"Gruel," Rubchik interjected. He was busy 
sliding the juicy chunks onto the skewers 
he'd fashioned out of sharpened wire. 

“It smells great," said another girl as she 
brought her face close to the skewer heavy 
with meat. Rubchik handed it to her without 


hesitation; he was entirely confident in the 
quality of his work. 

I felt light-headed, but it passed. 

The three girls surrounded Rubch 
taking the kebabs one by one and carefully 
placing them on short Y-shaped sticks my 
brother had gotten from the local fishermen, 
who used the sticks to support their fishing 
poles. The girls began to make the kind of 
exclamations befitting the occasion: 

"It's so hot. Ah, I've burned myself!" 
“What a huge piece! Rubchik, we have to 
cut this one in half or it will burn." "The 
big one's mine! I'm the resident orphan 
around here!" 

My brother continued with his story: "So, 
like I said, Mom raised the pig on milk and 
honey, and it grew pink as a grapefruit. Had 
brains too, answered to its own name....” 

"What did you call it?" one of them asked 
credulously. 

"Lassie," I blurted out. 

My brother's face twitched and he nar- 
rowed his eyes at me. 

"In the summer we took walks in the 
woods," he continued. "And in the winter 
I'd put a harness around it and it pulled 
my sled." 

"What a strange pig," one of the girls said. 

"He's joking!" exclaimed her friend. 

“That's right," I cut in. “This is all a 
prank." 

Having finished skewering the meat, 
Rubchik went inside the house and returned 
with an enormous bottle of local bathtub 
vodka. The girls were not daunted by the 
choice of beverage. With such lavish food 
they were ready to drink whatever we had. 

I walked up to the empty basin and 
glanced inside, expecting to see a forgotten 
bit of shaggy orange tail. 

We brought out some stools and chairs 
and placed them around the fire. Rubchik 
placed one girl on his lap and put his arm 
around a second. The third, who sat with my 
brother, he eyed with lecherous curiosity. 

I poured myself a glass of the murky 
vodka and drank it down alone. The others 
clanked their metal plates, filling them with 
the bread and onion that was to go with the 
kebabs now hissing and dripping fat into 
the fire. 

Suddenly I caught the distinct smell of 
dog hair. A dog had run up to the fence. 
It sniffed the air and began barking at us: 
“Have you gone mad? Jesus H. Christ, the 
town’s been overrun by savages.” That was 
how I understood the agitated animal. 

“Shoo!” the girls yelled. 

“Shoo!” my brother repeated and threw 
a sizable rock over the fence. 

For a moment the dog sat silently, watch- 
ing us in a state of shock. Then it ran off to 
warn the others that indeed a group of dog- 
eating savages had come to town. 

“Well, girls,” Rubchik said, “the meat 
is ready.” 

He took the girl off his lap and walked 
over to the kebabs, all the while eyeing the 
girls as if afraid they'd disappear or that my 
brother would get all three. 

But for the moment the girls stared fer- 
vidly into the fire. The meat was dark, so 
dark and tough its origins seemed obvious. 

“I can't eat this," I said, standing next 
to Rubchik. 
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“Just try it,” he said. 

"I'm not even going to try it,” I answered. 

Rubchik pulled one of the skewers out 
of the fire, raised it and, after relishing its 
aroma, declared, “The beast is ready!" 

A melancholy howl could be heard not far 
from the house. 

"If these dogs don't shut up, we'll eat like 
this every day," Rubchik whispered and 
distributed the meat from the first skewer 
among the plates. The bastard gave me a 
piece too. 

The howling continued. 

"What's wrong with that dog?” one of the 
girls asked. “Is it rabid or something?” 

“Probably,” I said nervously. “Probably 
all the dogs in this town are rabid.” I shot 
Rubchik an antagonistic glance. But then I 
saw that it was too late. The girls, wielding 
their skewers, had already sunk their pearly 
white teeth into the roasted flesh. 

“Girls, girls!” my brother interrupted 
them, “Where are your manners?” 

The requisite toast to a new friendship 
ensued. Glasses were clinked; vodka was swal- 
lowed and chased with the head of a green 
onion. Our friendship was now official. 

The howling died down. Perhaps the dog 
had a heart attack, I thought. Or maybe, 
having tired itself out, it was now searching 
the street for a large truck that would end its 
misery. I wasn’t eating the kebabs, and the 
alcohol went straight to my head. I ate only 
the onion, and soon my whole body stank 
of onion and booze. 

From time to time I would raise my glass 
full of vodka and say something like “To your 
health” and then murmur, “You fucking 
zombies, how could you eat poor Lassie?” 

‘Two more dogs came to stare at us 
through the crack in the fence. 

“Forgive me, brothers,” I cried. “Forgive 
us all! You can eat my hand if you want.” I 
stretched my limp hand through the hole 
in the fence. “Eat it! Eye for an eye! Paw 
for a paw!” 

“What are you gonna trade for the tail?” my 
brother asked as he led me back to the fire. 

Unlike Rubchik, he had eaten little, but 
this was normal. He tended to eat in mod- 
eration, never gorging himself. 


When the owner of the house returned in 
the evening, all the meat had been consumed 
and the fire had burned down to embers. 
Rubchik pawed two of the girls while my 
brother shared a cigarette with a soft-spoken 
girl who seemed to think everything he said 
was very funny. I watched the embers. 

“So what do we do now?” my brother 
asked. “It seems it’s time to figure out where 
we're all going to stay tonight.” 

The girls exchanged glances and from 
time to time licked their lips. I watched them 
with revulsion. One of them eyed me pecu- 
liarly and after a moment wriggled herself 
free of Rubchik’s embrace. 

“Why didn’t you eat anything?” she 
asked me. 

I knew Rubchik was scowling at me in 
warning, but I could barely see his face in 
the hazy spring twilight. Unable to speak, I 
just rolled my eyes and chewed my lip. 

"How's it going?” she mumbled and ran 


126 a warm hand through my hair. 


“The question still stands,” my brother 
repeated. “Where are we sleeping tonight?” 
It was obvious to everyone that the owner 
wasn’t going to let a bunch like us use his 
place as a flophouse. 

“Why not go to our place?” asked the girl 
with her hand still resting on my head. I 
tried hard to resist the urge to bite her. 

“No way!” the girl with Rubchik exclaimed. 
Ina flash, she freed herself from his grip just 
as he was about to kiss her. 

“You know damn well there’s a guard and 
that men are not allowed.” 

“A guard?” my brother laughed. “I think 
we can deal with a dorm guard.” 

And so we grabbed what was left of the 
vodka, wished our gracious host a good 
night and set off for the dorms. Several local 
dogs trailed us, their soft trot drowned out 
by the arguing girls: 

"They're not going to get in. There's 
no way!” 

I was walking arm in arm with the girl 
who had stroked my hair. As we walked, it 
became clear that Rubchik was completely 
and utterly wasted, despite having watched 
himself all day. I could tell by the girl sup- 
porting him that he was growing heavier 
and slower by the minute. Periodically he 


We made our way down 
with surprising agility. The 
dogs did not want to leave 
Rubchik, and when they 
did, they sniffed the air, 
staying close by. 


would raise his head and shriek something 
unintelligible. 

“Are there windows?” my brother asked. 

“The first-floor windows are barred, but 
we live on the third floor.” 

"Let's give them some of our clothes,” 
my escort yelled so loudly that the dogs 
behind us fell back a little. “We’ll throw 
down the clothes and they'll pass through 
like students." 

We found the idea reasonable. 

They pointed out the window of their 
room and went inside. We leaned Rubchik 
against the wall and waited. Soon the light. 
in the room went on, the window opened, 
and to the sweet sound of girlish laughter, 
clothes rained down on us from above. 

"Come on, man," my brother pleaded. 
"Time to sober up, Rubchik." 

"There was still a bit of dirty snow left in 
the gutter. I scooped it up and held it to 
Rubchik's forehead. From time to time he 
whimpered and spat; long strands of saliva 
hung from the sides of his mouth. Rabies, I 
thought. He's coming down with rabies. 

Meanwhile, my brother had pulled on 
a skirt, squeezed into a little jacket and 
wrapped his head with a scarf. His shoes 
didn't really match the outfit, but in the dark 
it was less noticeable. 


"Let's put on a little show for the guard," 
my brother suggested. "You take me by the 
arm as if you're walking me home. When 
we get to the entrance, try to kiss me, and 
TI slap you in the face and run through the 
doors crying and upset." 

Kissing my brother. It was the disgusting 
finale to a disgusting evening. But I went 
along with it. On the steps of the dorm I put 
my arms around him and drew in for a kiss 
when slap! It was a fine blow across the jaw, 
and for a few seconds I saw stars. 

"Asshole!" my brother yelled in falsetto. 
His scream brought me back to conscious- 
ness. I had just enough time to catch a 
glimpse of his bowed, hairy legs running 
up the stairs in muddy boots and the short 
red skirt that completed the outfit in some 
absurd way. 

A minute later, he ran out the door 
pursued by a female concierge with 
a broom. 

“Why, you filthy little shit!” she yelled. 
“What'd you forget in here, you little cock- 
sucker? Try shaving next time! Can you 
believe that, kissing right in front of the 
entrance? The little perverts." 

We had to leave. 

"Christ, how do they walk in these things," 
my brother complained. "My fucking balls 
are freezing." 

"Those are just your balls," I replied. 
“Their balls don't freeze." 


Rubchik leaned against the wall where we 
left him. 

"What happened?" the girlish voices ques- 
tioned us. 

“They said none of their students were 
bearded ladies," my brother shouted and 
scoured the premises for a new idea. 

"Hey," he said, "didn't we pass a ladder 
on the way here?" 

The ladder was indeed nearby and we 
placed it beneath the hallowed window. It 
reached only a little past the second floor. 

My brother went up first. I held the old 
thing in place, afraid it would fall apart in 
my hands during my brother's shaky ascent. 
At the top, he lifted his hands and our hosts 
threw down two bedsheets tied in the mid- 
dle. He grabbed the rope and pulled himself 
up; dragging his legs against the wall, he 
made it up to the windowsill and disap- 
peared into the room. 

I shoved the bottle of vodka down my 
jacket and led Rubchik to the ladder. Three 
times I explained the procedure that would 
deliver him into the warm room where a 
willing girl, full of dog meat, was waiting to 
fulfill his every wish. 

"Got it?" I asked him again and again. 

"Got it," he echoed. Then he opened his 
eyes wide, and for a second I thought he 
was sober. 

I climbed the ladder. At the top, my 
brother grabbed onto me like a long-lost 
lover and dragged me inside, where I was 
greeted by three tipsy female faces with gen- 
erous amounts of fresh makeup. 

“Rubchik,” my brother called. “Hey, get 
up here!” 

“Coming,” he replied a minute later, as if 
their voices had to travel some vast distance 
before reaching each other's ears. 


Rubchik put one foot on the first rung 
and stood still, getting used to the idea of 
leaving the ground. 

We got tired of waiting and poured a 
round into dirty cups, and chased the vodka 
with a single bar of chocolate, biting into it 
from all sides. 

The girls whispered among themselves and 
then left the room to use the bathroom. 

“Dividing us up," I said. 

We returned to the window. Rubchik had 
made it up to the third rung. Looking down, 
Iagain felt my stomach tighten, and I just 
about vomited on top of his head. 

"Look," I said, turning from the window. 
"I can't do this. I can't sleep with a woman 
who's been eating dog meat." 

My brother cocked his head like a puppy 
and eyed me. 

"In Korea you'd have to live in a monas- 
tery," he said. 

“T just can't do it." 

"And me? Would you betray your only 
brother for the same reason?" 

I had nothing to say. I poured a full cup 
of the cloudy liquid, drank it in one gulp 
and fell back on the bed. 

In the meantime, Rubchik was making 
some progress outside. Having reached the 
end of the ladder, he considered his task 
complete and pushed off from the final 
rung. It had started to snow and our friend": 
recumbent position made a perfect dark s 
houette against the white background, like 
a fresh suicide. 

When our merry college girls returned, 
they immediately turned off the lights, but 
I didn't care. I was sinking into a soft dark- 
ness where nobody tormented the weak or 
cut the flesh of the body. 

Someone sat next to me and stroked my 
cheek. At that instant, I felt I was the owner 
of not the cheek but the fingers, the thin 
delicate fingers that pulled back after sens- 
ing the hostility behind the cold, pale face 
of a drunken man. The hand disappeared 
and I was again alone. 

“To hell with the both of them," my broth- 
er's voice resounded cheerfully. All night I 
dreamed I was sailing and could hear the 
continuous creaking of the masts. 


In the early morning, my brother and I 
woke up simultaneously. He crawled out 
from under a pair of legs and went through 
the pile of underwear at the foot of the bed. 
He judiciously compared two pairs, first star- 
ing at the one in his right hand and then the 
one in his left. 

“I guess these are mine,” he decided, choos- 
ing the ones with the bright red stripe. 

We went to the window. Rubchik was still 
lying in the snow but was now surrounded 
by dogs sleeping and sitting next to him. 

We made our way down with surpris- 
ing agility. The dogs did not want to leave 
Rubchik, and when they did, they sniffed 
the air, staying close by. I expected to find 
his face disfigured, but he was fine, with 
a healthy glow on his cheeks. My brother 
squatted next to him and said his name. 
Our friend opened his eyes; they were crys- 
tal clear and luminous, like a child's eyes. 
I could see a cerulean corner of the sky 
reflected on their surface. 


"You alive?" my brother asked. 

"Alive," he answered calmly. 

"Let's go then?" 

“All right,” he agreed. 

He got to his feet and brushed off the 
snow. 

"Morning, boys," said a voice from above 
and, in a different tone, added, "Hey, Valek." 

"Angels!" Rubchik said, raising his bright 
eyes to the dorm window. The brown-eyed 
one that had stroked my cheek threw down 
three lollipops. 

*Have fun, boys," she said and closed 
the window. 

My brother caught all three while 
Rubchik and I stood gaping with our hands 
in our pockets. 

“Was I there?" Rubchik asked, looking at 
the window. 

"No," 1 answered grimly, as if I were Saint 
Peter turning someone away from the gates 
of heaven. 

Our tired limbs carried us slowly to the bus 
station. It was time to go home. Rubchik con- 
tinued to dwell on his personal tragedy: 


“How could it have happened? How 
is it that I couldn't climb that fucking 
ladder...?" 

"It was the dog meat," I reproached him. 
"If it wasn't for the dog meat, everything 
would have been fine." 

"You're an idiot," Rubchik said. "It was reg- 
ular pork. I bought it for twice the price at the 
school, you know, from the cafeteria cook." 


On the way home, we bounced on the hard 
seats of trucks and buses, cooling our fore- 
heads on the dirty windows, watching the 
vast Russian landscape through splashes of 
spring mud. All three of us were smiling: 
one at the memory of physical tenderness 
that had touched him last night, the other 
at the feeling of winter's last snow melting 
on his warm cheek. I too was smiling, but 
at what? God only knows. 


Translated from the Russian by Peter Golub. 


“He said he wanted to sleep with me, and guess 
what—he’s sleeping with me.” 
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(continued from page 37) 
пате comes from the fact that the woman’s pubic 
hair, whether attached or floating (they're plucked 
and added if she’s wearing a thong), resembles 
wakame, or seaweed. 


1 was taught that while dining out a 
gentleman should rise from his seat when 
a female companion arrives at or leaves 
the table. How does one handle a booth 
situation? Do you attempt to rise, tip your 
head or just sit there?—J.S., Lynnwood, 
Washington 

Getting out of a booth looks hokey because you 
ostensibly are standing so you can push in her 
seat. You could make a show of lifting your butt, 
but that's half-assed. We say sit and smile. 


My girlfriend wants sex all the time. I 
like it, but it's almost every night, and I’m 
getting tired. How do I tell her?—S.M., 
Heflin, Alabama 

Careful what you wish for. For many couples, 
too much sex dulls the passion. There's no antic- 
ipation, no teasing. Suggest to your girlfriend 
that you love to have sex with her but that you 
want to play a game you read about that sup- 
posedly makes for fantastic orgasms. Set a time 
three to five days into the future. Until then 
you will tease each other without mercy, telling 
each other what you plan to do when you are 
unleashed, brushing against each other, kissing 
passionately. She can even masturbate with her 
vibrator next to you in bed. Anything is fair 
game, as long as you don’t have oral, vaginal 
or anal intercourse with each other (or anyone 


else, of course). No hand jobs either. This allows 
you to shift the focus to quality, not quantity, 
while also allowing her to get off by herself if 
she can’t stand the wait. 


Nine months before my wife lost her 10-year, 
off-and-on battle with cancer, I became reac- 
quainted with an old high school friend I 
hadn't seen in 30 years. My wife knew about 
my new "friendship." Three months after 
the funeral, my friend moved in with me 
and did a makeover of the house. I have 
mixed feelings but feel renewed and happy 
again. My two grown daughters are furious, 
ignoring my girlfriend and making rude 
remarks about her. She takes good care of 
me and is deeply hurt. Sometimes I feel 
guilty that I didn't wait long enough for 
my daughters to grieve before making all 
the changes to the house and my life. Am I 
wrong for moving too fast?—T.N., Hunting- 
ton Beach, California 

All you can do is wait them out. She was their 
mother, but it's your life. 


АЙ reasonable questions—from fashion, food 
and drink, stereos and sports cars to dating 
dilemmas, taste and etiquette—will be per- 
sonally answered if the writer includes a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. The most inter- 
esting, pertinent questions will be presented in 
these pages. Write the Playboy Advisor, 680 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60611, or send e-mail to advisor@playboy 
„сот. For updates, visit playboyadvisor.com 
and follow @playboyadvisor on Twitter. 
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"Don't forget to save room for the blow job.” 


HIGH SEAS 


(continued from page 52) 
someone who may have been reporting a 
grind. "Whoever's in charge of this better 
get it fixed up,” he says, not a trace of emo- 
tion in his voice. 

Watson is an enigma who's impossible to 
ignore because he does what few people 
are willing to do: define what matters and 
pursue it relentlessly. Sea Shepherd does 
other work to protect marine life, from 
the Galapagos Islands to his home coun- 
try of Canada, and this is not its first visit 
to the Faroe Islands. But it is its first visit 
accompanied by camera crews from the 
internationally popular Animal Planet 
reality series that has, for four years, fol- 
lowed the group's efforts in the Southern 
Ocean and transformed both the network 
and Sea Shepherd, bringing attention that a 
stream of press releases couldn't match. Sea 
Shepherd spent $293,733.82 on this cam- 
paign, called Operation Ferocious Isles, but 
its real impact may be felt this spring, when 
the Faroe Islands episodes are aired and the 
world sees the group in action. 

Long-finned pilot whales, a species of 
oceanic dolphin like the killer whale, are 
about 20 feet long, weigh between 3,000 and 
6,000 pounds and have large, round fore- 
heads. When they are spotted swimming near 
the Faroe Islands, a series of events unfolds, 
tradition codified into law that's specified in 
the Faroese government's detailed Execu- 
tive Order on the Pilot Whale Drive. The 
crew that spots the whales attaches a cloth 
to its boat's mast and immediately contacts 
the district's grindadráp administrator, who is 
in charge of organizing the hunt along with 
the whaling foremen, who are appointed to 
five-year terms they cannot refuse. Wearing 
approved badges or uniforms, the adminis- 
trator and the foremen set out on boats with 
the Faroese flag flying. Together, they decide 
whether to drive the whales and, if they do, 
which pre-authorized whaling bay to use 
and whether to drive the animals back out if 
there are too many for that bay. They may 
also designate a whaling area, which includes 
land and airspace, and clear it of all vessels 
not participating in the hunt—such as Sea 
Shepherd's small inflatable boats and Jet Skis, 
which sit on decks waiting to be deployed to 
do whatever possible to stop a grind. 

Boats are arranged in a semicircle to 
corral whales, and stones are thrown into 
the water to keep them moving forward. 
As the animals splash toward shore, misty 
geysers erupting from their heads, Faroese 
men run into the water, hooking blowholes 
with government-approved tools to drag 
ashore those whales that haven't beached 
themselves. Unsheathing their grindaknivar 
(knives with artfully crafted wooden han- 
dies), they cut deep across the whale's neck, 
splitting the flesh open and severing the spi- 
nal cord. Blood splatters the men and turns 
the bay the color of cherry Kool-Aid. 

Once on land, where dead whales can be 
used to teach novices how to kill them, the 
carcasses are cooled by carving slits in their 
stomachs, as though opening the luggage 
compartment of an airplane, and letting the 
intestines spill out. Within an hour, everyone 


who took part in the grind is identified, and 
the whales are measured (the unit is the 
skinn, which is approximately 75 pounds of 
blubber and 84 pounds of meat) and labeled. 
Based on a distribution system outlined by 
the government, the catch may be divided 
among everyone from the person who first. 
spotted the whales to the entire community, 
and those who have a share of a whale help 
butcher it. The sheets of whale are hung in 
the cool breeze and dried into black pieces 
that will be eaten with potatoes. All this is 
done in the open. The process is detailed, 
including photographs, on an unexpectedly 
transparent website (whaling.fo) maintained 
by the Ministry of Fisheries. 

There were 1,107 whales killed this way 
in 2010 in the Faroe Islands; 726 died dur- 
ing nine grinds in 2011. None were killed 
during the five weeks and three days Sea 
Shepherd was there. 


Chris Aultman, piloting the Steve Irwin’s heli- 
copter, is wearing a green flight suit with 
removable patches that allow him to hide 
the Sea Shepherd logo for this campaign—a 
tiny bit of anonymity that made life easier as 
he sipped coffee at the islands' only airport 
after refueling. Aultman banks the MD 500 
helicopter and circles back after the Whale 
Wars camera operator sitting behind him 
notices something. It's just some detritus, 
perhaps seaweed. “That's the job: hours 
of sheer boredom followed by minutes of 
incredible excitement," Aultman says. 

One day on the bridge, where an old PC 
sometimes streams music from Spotify, a 
Whale Wars audio engineer is tucked into 
à corner listening to crew members, who 
wear mikes inside their shirts so devices can 
record everything they say. Cameras and 
mikes are also placed overhead to capture 
anything that might be missed by the cam- 
era operators, one of whom is perched on 
a table, sometimes filming, sometimes chat- 
ting. Watson comes in and walks over to a 
map used to plot their position. Suddenly 
everyone is racing around. "We're going." 
"We're going up as quick as we can." "Could 
be a hoax. We're just going to haul ass." 
Aultman moves quickly through the nar- 
row hallway, down a flight of stairs and out 
the back of the ship to the onboard hangar, 
ready to take up the helicopter to investi- 
gate a report of Faroese herding whales. The 
Brigitte Bardot, a Sea Shepherd interceptor 
vessel named after the actress and animal 
rights activist, has also been notified so it can 
race over to attempt to stop the grind. 

The hangar door begins to pull back, tele- 
scoping into itself, until it's stopped by an 
awful noise—a large bolt has fallen on the 
track and bent. Aultman puts it into a vise 
and tries to bend it back. When that doesn't 
work, he grabs a mallet and bangs away as 
two deckhands—one of whom has just raced 
in, looking disheveled—start to assemble the 
helicopter's rotor, the blades of which are 
removed when the aircraft is not in use. 
"Chris, what's the best time to OTF you?" 
asks Whale Wars producer Philippe Denham, 
referring to an on-the-fly interview, which 
differs from those conducted in the ship's 
office, away from anyone else's hearing, at 
least until the crew members' comments air 


on international television. "Right before I 
get in." The five blades slide in, bolts slide 
down, and the helicopter is ready. Aultman 
is thrilled. "Fourteen minutes. That's a new 
record," he says. Inside the transparent bub- 
ble, Aultman plays with the stick, and the 
helicopter moves a bit. The arca is engulfed 
in an incredible downdraft and noise that's 
loud even with protective earphones. 

Another camera operator runs back and 
forth, filming the helicopter from different 
angles, until he slips and falls, tumbling 
toward the hangar—a potentially fatal fall 
anywhere else, as guardrails have been low- 
ered to allow the helicopter access. After a 
few minutes, Aultman lifts the helicopter 
effortlessly off the ship, banking toward 
the reported grind. It's suddenly quiet. 
The camera operator now wants to inter- 
view Beatrice Yannacopoulos, the deckhand 
whose time off was interrupted by a call to 
come help. "No, let's not talk about that," 
she says. "I'm not going to say I was fast 
asleep." But he encourages her, and finally 
they begin. With the camera positioned on 
her face, she recaps. “I was on a break," she 
says, laughing. "I can't lie. Fuck." She ends 
up saying she was "taking it easy" when she 
heard about the grind, and the cameraman 
drops his equipment and hugs her. "You did 
such a good job," he tells her. 

Back on the bridge, quiet is occasionally 
interrupted by radio static. The phone rings, 
and a crewman answers: "That you, Chris?" 
Then comes the verdict: "Confirmation that 
it was a race and not a grind. So, false alarm." 
The 15 boats someone on shore had spotted 
were part of a regatta, not a whale hunt. 

Built in 1975 to patrol and protect Scot- 
land's marine life, the Steve Irwin shows 
its age, from worn carpet to rusted metal, 
and smells of toast, fuel, burning tar, sour 
hotel rooms and human sweat. Life aboard 
is not glamorous; it is not the kind of place 
you want to be unless you have a reason, 
a passion. If Whale Wars misleads viewers, 
it's only in the compression of time: The 
editing skips across the surface of weeks 
or months at sea until the requirements 
of advertiser-driven television win and it 
plunges into confrontation: ships со! 
ing, water cannons blasting, projectiles 
launching. Instead, hours of boredom 
and rote tasks consume the lives of the Sea 
Shepherd's different crews, a diverse, inter- 
national group of mostly volunteers who 
range from an American college student 
to an Australian property developer, all 
of whom wear the Sea Shepherd uniform 
of long-sleeved black T-shirts or hood- 
ies emblazoned with its logo. Volunteers 
don't just give their time, they pay $100 to 
apply—the popularity of Whale Wars has 
helped the organization with its recruiting 
and fund-raising—and pay their way to 
and from the ship. Once onboard, they're 
assigned jobs in different areas of the ship, 
such as the bridge, engine room, galley and 
deck, and trained on the job. Watson is con- 
vinced his team of untrained volunteers is 
far more effective than professionals, whom 
he mostly loathes. 

The deck crew, who operate the small 
boats used in confrontations, have the most 
routine set of jobs, such as cleaning toilets 
and emptying the nearby buckets of shit- 
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covered toilet paper. (Detailed instructions 
tacked to a board direct that these be emp- 
tied overboard if the ship is more than 12 
miles offshore.) The work is shared: One 
morning, Yannacopoulos, the deck crew 
member who works on the helicopter, mops 
hallways so narrow it's impossible to stretch 
out even one arm. 

Before a campaign begins, a senior crew 
member gathers the volunteers for brief 
media training. They are told to speak to 
cameras honestly but positively, not swear- 
ing or focusing on personality conflicts—the 
meat of most reality-television shows. That 
may explain why conversations with Sea 
Shepherd volunteers tend to take an on- 
ramp into passionate but predictable and 
almost rote comments about the impor- 
tance of saving whales, discussions almost 
inhuman in their predictability except for 
the passionate veneer of belief that coats 
every word. At first, Whale Wars struggled 
to get even that. 

In the summer of 2007, Charlie Foley, 
who'd left Animal Planet a year earlier, was 
working for the Discovery Channel on a film 
about the Gettysburg Address when new 
Animal Planet president Marjorie Kaplan, 
hired to reshape the network, recruited 
him to return. During his interview, Foley 
said he'd take the job only if Kaplan let him 
pursue a series following the efforts of anti- 
whaling activists. "I was expecting what 
would have been a sort of harsh, mealy- 
mouthed answer or maybe an inscrutable 
look," he says. "Instead, she broke into that 
huge Carly Simon grin she has and said, 1 
absolutely want to do that.’” 

As the network's vice president of devel- 
opment, Foley commissioned a report about 
the possibility of following the activities of 
Greenpeace or Sea Shepherd. The consul- 
tant said of Sea Shepherd, “Stay away. They 
are very dangerous. They're going to cause 
you no end of trouble if you do this." But 
Foley moved forward. "Animal Planet needed 
something to be iconoclastic, to break with 
this sort of treacly, family-friendly image it 
had," he says, and a series about volunteers 
under the leadership ofa "cop who's thrown 
away the badge and is pursuing the fight on 
his own" was it. The success of Discovery 
Channel's Deadliest Catch had encouraged 


Watson to let his efforts be filmed for televi- 
sion. "If these guys could do it with crabs, we 
can sure as hell do it with whales," Watson 
says. After the campaign ended and Foley 
watched the raw footage for the first time, he 
sent an e-mail to Kaplan. Its subject: “Holy 
shit." The body: "We've got a hit.” 

The series remains Animal Planet's 
second-most-popular show, after River 
Monsters. "What makes this gripping is that 
nobody can script this ending," Foley says. 
“1 am still sometimes amazed we got this on 
the air, and delighted. But it's kind of aston- 
ishing." Executive producer Liz Bronstein's 
Lizard Trading Company produces the 
series for Animal Planet, hiring indepen- 
dent contractors to film on the ships. In 
the Faroe Islands, there were three camera 
operators, one producer, one associate pro- 
ducer and one sound technician on the Steve 
Irwin, and two camera operators/producers 
on the Brigitte Bardot. 

Producers have no control over anything 
that happens on the ship, including who 
comes aboard. They are also subject to every 
Sea Shepherd decision; they're along for the 
ride, which has included being pelted with 
bolts and blasted by water cannons from a Jap- 
anese whaling vessel and filming as a Japanese 
ship tore the front off the tiny Sea Shepherd 
vessel Ady Gil, causing it to sink. During the 
second season, as Watson navigated the non- 
ice-class ship through icebergs, Whale Wars 
broke the fourth wall to show its then director 
of photography and a crew member watching 
the vessel’s steel flex inward as ice scraped by. 
“This is where my commitment ends. I am 
not drowning,” the cameraman said, setting 
down his equipment. 

A lot has changed since then. “I never find 
Sea Shepherd to be reckless,” Whale Wars 
producer Philippe Denham says, though 
the show certainly makes it seem that way. 
Once, when he was outside with a satellite 
phone, the boat listed and he slid toward 
its edge. “That was probably the most dan- 
gerous thing that ever happened, just by 
making a phone call back to the office,” he 
says. Bronstein praises Denham for helping 
repair the antagonistic relationship filmmak- 
ers had with the crew during seasons one 
and two. They eat and live with their sub- 
jects, but Denham has a clear line: “Never 


make it about yourself. It’s never about us. 
If you're sitting around a poker table, let 
them tell the joke.” 

Empathy is critical with his subjects. “If 
you’re here to respect what they do, then 
you're good to go, then they respect you. 
If they feel you're trying to sabotage what 
they do and make them look stupid, then 
they'll just clam up, and you're the enemy," 
he says. 

Life aboard the ship is not for everyone: 
not showering for weeks, flushing with a pail 
full of water, eating vegan food but no fresh 
produce. Second-season crews created the 
ETS, or egg transportation system, by which 
eggs hidden in the producers' cabin were 
transferred to be microwaved in their pro- 
duction suite, two small adjoining cabins that 
serve as an off-limits base and living quarters 
for most of the TV crew. There, associate 
producer Sess Hyman, who is also Denham's 
wife, sits at a computer monitor, watching 
and copying footage. Loggers will later tran- 
scribe everything that is said on the tapes, 
but Hyman's notations form the basis of the 
day's story notes, which Denham creates. 
The footage is duplicated and periodically 
shipped back to the United States on special 
hard drives. The process isn't easy: Tapes 
were once confiscated by Australian authori- 
ties investigating confrontations; it took five 
months to get them back. During the second 
season, one of two FedEx boxes of masters 
arrived late, having clearly been opened: 
The tapes were dirty, and a bubble-wrapped 
marijuana pipe had been tucked among the 
footage, a subtle signal that their work was 
vulnerable and not appreciated. 


Separating Whale Wars from Sea Shepherd is 
another challenge for the producers and the 
network, so executive producer Bronstein 
met with Faroese officials before production 
began. "Even though you technically don't 
need a permit to film in the Faroes, it still 
seemed like the right thing to do," she says. 
"I also didn't want to appear secretive, and I 
didn't want it to appear that we were a part 
of Sea Shepherd, because we're not; we're 
documentarians. I said there might be— 
there will be—a time where if Sea Shepherd 
gets in the way of the grind, we'll be on the 
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boat. They said, ‘Well, then you're complicit 
and you'll go to jail.” 

The show and Sea Shepherd are one and 
the same to the Faroese government. “We 
were not convinced by [Bronstein’s] argu- 
ments that the intention was to make a 
‘documentary’ rather than another episode in 
a reality show-entertainment product, which 
is ultimately designed to maximize profit for 
a commercial TV network, while at the same 
time serving to perpetuate and advertise the 
spurious activities of the organization it has 
as its subject matter," Kate Sanderson wrote 
to PLAYBOY in an e-mail message. Sanderson, 
an Australian who moved to the Faroes in 
1985 and now directs a division of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and represents the 
nation in international organizations, is a 


passionate defender of the Faroese way of 


life, which she frames as an issue of self- 
reliance: It's "very important for a small 
island nation surrounded by the sea to be 
as self-sufficient in food as possible, when so 
much else has to be imported." That includes 
eating sheep, which are locally farmed, and 
catching seabirds, whales and fish. Despite 
not welcoming Whale Wars, Sanderson wrote, 
"it was difficult to do anything but accept that 
she was genuine in her assurances that they 


were concerned to ‘tell the Faroese side of 


she put it. They were, after all, 
intent on filming, with 
or without our cooperation or participation." 
Bronstein calls Sanderson "very formidable' 
but ultimately "quite helpful" and says she 
found the Faroese to be smart, "really good 
people, really kind, really honest—absolutely 
mystified as to how they suddenly became 
the center of all this attention." 

The Steve Irwin didn't reach the Faroe 
Islands until August 3. It had been detained 
for two weeks in Scotland by a court order 
related to a lawsuit filed by a Maltese fish- 
ing company whose bluefin tuna nets the 
crew had cut the previous year in the 
Mediterranean. That is quintessential Sea 
Shepherd—its passion for saving animals 
sometimes leads to blunders that prevent it 
from saving animals. Over its four seasons, 
Whale Wars may have earned the organiza- 
tion international attention, but the show 
focus on less-successful moments—footage 
ofa small boat flipping over as a crane low- 
ers it onto мау hown repeatedly—has 
made Sea Shepherd a joke too. A 2009 epi- 
sode of South Park parodies the show and the 
group, with “fat liar" Paul Watson graphi- 
cally harpooned and a cartoon Larry King 
calling the group "incompetent vegan pu 
ies doing absolutely nothing and trying to 
turn it into drama." Such treatment doesn't 
matter to Sea Shepherd: It's attention, and 
that's what Paul Watson wants. 

"My job is to make people angry,” he says, 
ting in his office as the boat circles the 
islands through large waves. “I look on being 
a conservationist as being like an acupunc- 
ture needle. You go in and you stimulate a 
response, you create drama, you get people 
thinking about things. Controversies create 
discussions. Discussions bring about change.” 
As the boat rolls, a rusty grind knife—found 
by his crew while diving amid whale bones 
and now affixed to a piece of wood—falls 
with its mount off the wall. Watson practices 
direct action, a way to create change that 


stands in stark contrast to the approach of 
other groups, such as Greenpeace, the orga- 
nization Watson co-founded—though he was 
later voted off its board after a dispute with 
its president. Watson is rarely animated, and 
his frustratingly passive demeanor makes 
him seem like the least likely activist aboard 
the ship. He appears on the bridge to take 
watch shifts sometimes, but otherwise his 
work is invisible, as is his compassion for 
his crew. When the ship's cook asks him 
at breakfast one morning if they can cel- 
ebrate the departure of six crew members 
the next day with a party, he says, “No, I 
don't think so,” but, at the urging of Ault- 
man, later changes his mind. After the party, 
the crew members depart, waving goodbye 
to their friends, hugging and even crying. 
Watson isn’t there. 

But Watson has his crew's attention and 
admiration, and this is clear when he holds 
court with the crew members who sit with 
him at meals, eating off mismatched plates 
and bent silverware, drinking filtered water 
from chipped mugs. He tells raucous or 
awkward jokes. “How many shots of the 
heli do you guys have?” he asks a camera 
operator one day, adding, "You're just wait- 
ing for the crash." The camera operator 
replies, *No, I'm in it." Watson also shares 
conspiracy theories. President Richard 
Nixon, he says one day at breakfast, was 
cast from office by a shadow conspiracy 
because of his strong record on the envi- 
ronment. The smooth edges of his storie 
suggest they've been told many times, just 
answers to questions are often near 
identical to the succinct, direct, incendi- 
ary statements he's written in press releases 
on SeaShepherd.org. Soon after his arrival 
in the Faroes, Watson published an open 
letter to the Faroese people, insisting “that 
culture and tradition must never be a jus- 
tification for cruelty and slaughter. When 
it comes to killing, we draw the line on 
compromise.” Shortly after, the F 
government released its own statement, 
emphasizing that it supports “dialogue, 
freedom of speech and the right of all 
citizens, both in the Faroe Islands and 
elsewhere, to express their views and also 
to organize peaceful protest,” but said it 
would neither talk nor cooperate with Sea 
Shepherd, citing “its aggressive approach 
to campaigning, which puts both human 
lives and property at ris! 

Watson frequently notes that no one ha 
ever been killed or seriously injured on hi: 
watch, in part because volunteers are more 
cautious than professionals. He supports his 
officers’ decisions and fires crew members who 
step out of line, such as by saying the wrong 
thing on camera. “I do think that there’s still 
aculture in Sea Shepherd that just wants to 
speak the party line and hide the emotion 
from us,” executive producer Bronstein says. 
“I think you can see it in the show.” 

When it’s time to exchange crew mem- 
bers, the Steve Irwin joins up with the Brigitte 
Bardot, its crew anxious to embrace friends. 
The Bardot's crew has a tight bond, thanks 
to the confined space of the trimaran, which 
circumnavigated the world in less than 75 
days in 1998, a record. Its walls are fiber- 
glass, and there is no hiding, no privacy 
when someone is in the bathroom, others 
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count how many times they flush. For the 
journey to the Shetland Islands, where new 
crew members await, the Whale Wars cam- 
era operators will have to free up the bunks 
used to store their gear. Duncan Brake and 
Jillian Morris are among the Bardot’s inhab- 
itants, but they are "Animal Planet," as Sea 
Shepherd members refer to the reality- 
show crew. The Bardot arrived in the Faroe 
Islands two weeks before the Irwin, docking 
at small towns and giving tours to adults and 
kids—and also dealing with hostile residents, 
including the drunken Faroese who awoke 
the crew in the middle of the night, scream- 
ing "Fuck Paul Watson," and even tried to 
board the ship. The Bardot’s crew "managed 
to defuse any confrontation," Brake says, 
and they had an assist from Whale Wars: 
One angry Faroese man trying to release the 
boat's lines stopped when he saw first mate 
Peter Hammarstedt, a Sea Shepherd and 
Whale Wars veteran. Morris says, “They've 
all seen the show; they all love the show. It 
was funny because they'd be yelling obsceni- 
ties at the boat and Peter would step off and 
they'd be like, ‘Oh nice to meet you.” 
Brake's and Morris's experiences film- 
ing marine life around the world prepared 
them for this job, which presents highly 
unusual challenges. "If we're boarded, 
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what's going to happen? Are we going to 
be physically attacked? How are we going 
to deal with that?” Morris says. Their 
relationship—they're engaged—helps them 
deal with one of the more devastating and 
unexpected challenges of the job. Working 
on Sea Shepherd’s Antarctic campaign for 
Whale Wars almost destroyed producer Den- 
ham’s marriage. “You start writing e-mails 
about how it’s difficult and you’re lonely. 
And then that taxes the person at home 
because they feel guilty that you have to do 
this job, and then they don’t know how to 
react,” he says. “Every single crew member 
will tell you that when they go home it takes 
them sometimes months to adjust. So you 
go home and you expect to have the same 
relationship you left with. But you're not 
the same." For the Faroes campaign Den- 
ham's wife is onboard, and he insists he'd be 
unlikely to take the job again without her. 
As the Steve Irwin's ropes are tied off and 
the crew exits to reunite with their friends, 
the mild weather turns quickly to cold rain. 
On the wet dock, the width of a small four- 
lane road, kids start kicking a ball with crew 
members and asking questions. "Is this ship 
American?" "Where was it built?" "Was it 
built for this?" *Do you have any weapons 
onboard?" "Is Paul Watson with you?" 


“Paul Watson's onboard, yeah," crew 
member Scott Johnson says. 

“Is he coming out?" 

“I don't know if he's going to come out 
or not." 

Behind the younger boys asking ques- 
tions, an 18-year-old hangs back, listening 
intently, hair neatly parted to the left, pur- 
ple shoes darkened by the rain. His name is 
Jacob, which he first pronounces yay-cub. 

The kids ask why Sea Shepherd is here, 
and Johnson tells them, “We like you guys.” 
He explains his love for animals but adds 
that like some of the volunteers, “I'm a meat 
eater. But at the same time I don't believe 
in killing whales or dolphins." 

Jacob speaks up. “But we're not hunting 
the whales; we're harvesting the whales." 

"I know you've done it forever," Johnson 
says. "It's a normal thing. It's like us har- 
vesting cows." 

“Exactly.” Jacob is soft-spoken and hold- 
ing an umbrella to shield himself from the 
near-horizontal rain. 

"But right now, because there's so much 
pollution in the oceans, there's a high mer- 
cury content in the whales, and I don't 
want you guys, not one of you, to have to 
eat poison whale meat with mercury in 
it," Johnson says. Contaminants are not 
unknown to the Faroese, who gently point 
out that they are not responsible for poi- 
soning the oceans. Farlier in the summer, 
the Faroese government said that because 
of contaminants, adults should never eat 
whale kidneys or liver and "eat at most one 
meal of pilot whale meat and blubber per 
month," while women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding ог who will be pregnant 
within three months should not eat whale 
meat, and those who plan to have children 
should never eat whale blubber. 

Later, Jacob concedes that eating whale 
meat is "not common anymore," but isn't 
eating it, he asks, "a human right?” 

"It is, but I don't want your mom or dad 
to be feeding that to you. I want you to have 
that right." 

"How about cigarettes? We don't tell you 
you can't smoke cigarettes," Jacob says. 

"Yeah, I don't smoke cigarettes, but if 
you want to, hey, you can kill yourself with 
a cigarette." 

"Why can't we kill whales?" 

"Well, you can if you want. We're just try- 
ing to raise awareness to everybody.” 

As the debate goes on—polite, calm, 
direct—the kids challenge the crew members 
about an earlier story on Sea Shepherd's 
website that used a photo of a Faroese man 
with a grind knife and suggested it was a 
threat; the kids insist the crew of the Bardot 
had just asked to see the knife. They also 
talk about Japanese whaling, which Jacob 
says he opposes. Regarding Sea Shepherd, 
he mostly objects to “the ridicule that you 
send to the rest of the world about Faroe 
Islands,” he says—the graphic photos of 
dead whales are the only images the world 
sees of his country. What if the only images 
of the United States were from inside 
slaughterhouses? 


After the crowd clears, crew members head 
off to a pub in town or back to the ship, to 


their thin mattresses on plywood bunks in 
shared rooms or to the lounge with worn 
couches and easy chairs next to the mess 
where Watson and the crew have watched 
DVDs of such TV shows as Dexter and True 
Blood. Fiona McCuaig spends her eight р.м. 
to 12 a.m. watch guarding the corrugated 
metal plank with a hand-painted crew ONLY 
sign at its end—the vessel’s only security. 
Crew members come and go. In the artifi- 
cial light of the ship, McCuaig’s eyes seem 
blue with a hint of green; she makes eye 
contact and says hello to every car that 
passes, her Australian accent lingering on 
the vowels. The vehicles mostly contain 
people who seem curious, kids waving from 
backseats, but some men stop their cars and 
stare, presumably whaling foremen or oth- 
ers directly involved in the grind. She waves 
at them too. 

“First, you need 
to empathize with 
them,” McCuaig says. 
“If I lived on these 
islands and grew up 
in the same situation 
as you, ГА proba- 
bly be thinking the 
same as you.” She 
understands argu- 
ments like Jacob's. 
“We've got blood on 
our hands. We have 
all these horrible fac- 
tory farms,” she says. 
"I'm from Australia, 
and we are so bad. 
We kill all these kan- 
garoos, and we shoot 
possums. We are not 
perfect either." 

Sea Shepherd left 
the Faroe Islands 
in late August, and 
shortly thereafter 
two grinds took 
place. The organi- 
zation had declared 
victory, saying, "Our 
mere watchful pres- 
ence prevented any 
killings" because 
"Faroese police 
ordered that no 
grinds...would be 
allowed for as long 
as the Sea Shepherd 
ships were in Faroese waters." The Faroese 
government said the opposite. Kate Sand- 
erson says that the lack of grinds "was not 
due to any official decision to stop whaling. 
No such decision was made by the Min- 
istry of Fisheries, which is the authority 
responsible for the regulation of whaling 
in general." The grinds that took place after 
Sea Shepherd's departure, she says, were 
predictable. “Had they had a better under- 
standing of Faroese life and culture they 
may have known that early September is the 
season for catching young fulmar around 
the coast, which is done close to shore from 
small boats. There is quite often a whale 
drive at this time of the year, as there are 
more boats out and about than usual." 

A few months later, Watson—his fleet of 
three ships (the third is named Bob Barker 
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after the game show host, who donated 
$5 million after a conversation with Watson) 
preparing to return to the Southern Ocean 
once again after Japan announced its inten- 
tion to resume whaling—says he won't 
know the impact of the Faroe Islands cam- 
paign until Animal Planet broadcasts the 
episodes. ^I think what we've proven here 
is that the most powerful weapon in the 
world is the camera," he says. 

In truth, the cameras mostly captured 
the monotony of the campaign: circling the 
islands, sending the helicopter to investi- 
gate what usually turned out to be races 
or festive gatherings. There were also 
Sea Shepherd's own blunders, like hav- 
ing the acoustic devices they planned to 
place around the islands confiscated as they 
tried to transport them in a van via a ferry. 
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Instead of action in the small boats, there 
were trips to view whale bones underwater 
and encounters with the Faroese, includ- 
ing a local politician who stood on the dock 
near the Bardot in front of small tables 
stacked with containers of whale meat, tell- 
ing a Sea Shepherd volunteer, *You are a 
vegetarian; you stick to the apple," adding, 
"Adolf Hitler was the best-known vegetarian 
in world history." The camera in his face, 
he said Paul Watson "needs bit of drama, 
doesn't he? He needs a bit of sensation on 
television to con more people out of more 
money, eh?" Of course, that's exactly what 
he was providing. 

Still, Watson characterizes the response 
as successful. "The Faroese strategy was 
smart in one way: They actually didn't do 
anything. They were very concerned about 


the cameras. We just did our patrols and 
found whales, and escorted the whales 
around and did interviews with people, 
but nobody really confronted us or any- 
thing," he says. 

Sea Shepherd has been concerned 
about cameras too. "They kept expecting 
that we were going to manipulate it and 
make them look terrible and that the show 
wasn't going to be good for them," execu- 
tive producer Bronstein says. "Everybody 
wants to control how they're seen and how 
they're perceived, and the more you try 
to control how you're seen, the less con- 
trol you have. What I always tell my cast 
at the beginning of every shoot is if you 
are emotionally naked and vulnerable, the 
audience will love you. And if you hold 
back and try to control how the cameras 

see you, the audi- 

ence will sense it 

and you will not win 

fans. Nobody ever 
believes me until 
season two." 

Sanderson says the 
Faroese are anxious 
about Whale Wars. 
“We have always been 
fully open with the 
media about whaling, 
and we have been 
cooperating with 
foreign journalists 
for decades, so there 
was no reason not to 
help them with access 
to accurate informa- 
tion and relevant 
expertise," she says. 
"But the important 
distinction is that 
this time we were not 
dealing with docu- 
mentary filmmakers 
or news reporters 
but quite a different 
kind of media prod- 
uct altogether. So we 
await the outcome 
with a certain sense 
of foreboding." 

Will seeing them- 
selves and their way 
of life on television 
change the Faroese? 
Will kids, like those 
on the dock, find new appreciation for 
their cultural traditions now that they've 
been attacked by outsiders? Or will exter- 
nal forces like pollution make the decision 
for everyone? 

“из pretty amazing to see how strong 
they believe in this," camera operator 
Jillian Morris says later. She is referring. 
to Sea Shepherd's volunteers but could 
have been talking about the Faroese—or 
herself, Brake and the other Whale Wars 
crew members. "I just have a new tremen- 
dous, positive outlook on what they're 
doing," she says. "Whether you agree with 
their tactics or what they're doing, at least 
appreciate the commitment and the pas- 


sion they have." 
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JON HAMM 


(continued from page 48) 
yeah. Then it was time to find a job, an 
agent, a place to live and all that shit, none 
of which came easily. I called people I knew. 
Icalled Paul Rudd, who I knew from college, 
and said, “I'm going to ask this only once, 
because I don't want to be that guy. I need 
a favor. Can you give me one person to call 
who will take my call?" He gave me a num- 
ber, and that meeting turned into another 
meeting, which turned into another meeting. 
The dominoes started falling and I eventu- 
ally got an agent, and then I didn't work for 
three years and my agent fired me. 
PLAYBOY: Do you have any perspective in hind- 
sight? Why couldn't you break through? 


HAMM: It was just bad timing. This was 
in the late 1990s, when teen dramas like 
Dawson’s Creek were popular. I was out of 
sync with what the market was looking for. 
They wanted bright, bubbly and young. I 
was none of those things. I mean, I was 
young. I was only in my mid-20s, but I 
didn't look young. 

PLAYBOY: You were too young to play 
the parents but too old-looking to play 
the teenagers. 

HAMM: Right. I was in between the two 
camps. I remember I went to an audition 
and Peter Gallagher was there trying out for 
the same role. I was like, "Are you kidding 
me? I'm 27! No offense meant to Gallagher, 
but come on, man. Why am I here?" It was 
depressing. So I was dropped by my agent, 


“..„Нейо? Oh, hi, Bob...no, I'm alone...here in the 
library...just studying....” 


got cast in a play and got another agent. 
"That agent got me my first real job, that job 
turned into a longer job, and on and on. It 
was a slow process and there was a lot of 
wheel spinning. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have a plan B, in case act- 
ing didn't work out? 

HAMM: Not really. I came to L.A. when I was 
25 and I made the decision that if I didn't 
get a job that sustained me by the time I was 
30 I would go back home. That's five years, 
which at that point was 17 percent of my life. 
In my opinion that was more than enough 
time to give it a legitimate shot. 

PLAYBOY: Did you make your deadline? 
HAMM: I did it in three. By the time I was 
30, I was getting regular jobs. On my 30th 
birthday I was working on a movie called 
We Were Soldiers, with Mel Gibson. I was at 
a hotel room in Columbus, Georgia. 
PLAYBOY: How did you celebrate? 

HAMM: My girlfriend, [actress] Jennifer 
Westfeldt, came down. She was in New York 
at the time, probably working on a play. She 
came to visit and flew down three of my 
good friends. It was a pretty great birthday. 
I thought, Yeah, man, this is it. This is the 
best of everything right here. 

PLAYBOY: Were you comfortable enough with 
your acting career to quit waiting tables? 
HAMM: I'd quit about a year earlier. It was 
weirdly hard to give up. 

PLAYBOY: Why? Did you still need the 
money? 

HAMM: No, but it was a part of my iden- 
tity. To this day it's the thing I've done 
the most in my life. It's the job I've had 
the longest. I have no shame about that. 
It's something I'm always ready to go 
back to. I'm comfortable behind a bar, 
and I'm comfortable wearing an apron. 
It doesn't bum me out. I'm totally fine with 
it. There will always be restaurants and 
bars. There's no possible way to wreck that 
with e-commerce. It will never be replaced 
by the internet. Restaurants and bars are 
some of the last truly safe businesses left. 
Video stores, clothing stores, record shops, 
newspapers and TV shows—everything 
disappears and ends up on the computer. 
But not restaurants. There are definitely 
worse day jobs to have. 

PLAYBOY: What was the worst for you? 
HAMM: I did set dressing on some soft-core 
porn films. That was hands down the worst. 
I was working on the crew from seven to 
seven, and it was horribly depressing. 
PLAYBOY: Set dressing, as in props? 

HAMM: Yeah, the props. I was essentially an 
extension of the prop department. I also 
did continuity, which means I had to make 
sure that if an ashtray was on the corner of 
a table in one scene, it was there in another. 
I'm sure there are more terrible day jobs in 
L.A., but it's definitely on the lower end of 
the spectrum of the wonder of moviemak- 
ing. It wasn't even that much money, but it 
was money. A friend of mine from college 
had done it and was too depressed to go 
back. She told me, “I literally cannot do this 
anymore." I was like, “ГЇЇ do it!" And I got 
the same way in about a month. 

PLAYBOY: Your social life at the time con- 
sisted of going to comedy clubs and 
befriending comedians. How did you end 
up in that world? 
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HAMM: There's a club in L.A. called Largo, 
and Mondays at Largo were the hottest 
nights in town for comedy, or at least for 
the particular brand of comedy that I 
liked. It was an underground, hipster com- 
edy scene, with Sarah Silverman, Paul F. 
"Tompkins and Patton Oswalt. And it was 
$5 to get in. It was cheaper than the night- 
clubs, which I hated anyway. The drinks 
at L.A. nightclubs were too expensive and 
the music was too loud. At Largo there was 
no drink minimum, and you got two and a 
half hours of great entertainment. I slowly 
ingratiated myself into that world by hang- 
ing around all the time. 

PLAYBOY: You became good friends with many 
of the performers, like Zach Galifianakis. 
HAMM: Yeah, I know all those guys. It's weird 
that everybody in that social circle came up 
around the same trajectory. Zach is monu- 
mentally famous now, and he’s still the same 
guy Гуе always known. I look at him and 
say, “This thing happened to you.” And he 
just smiles back at me and says, “The same 
fucking thing happened to you." I don't see 
it because I’m looking outward rather than 
in. But it is true, and it's funny. 

PLAYBOY: What's it like socializing with com- 
ics? Are they shy and reserved, or is it a 
nonstop barrage of jokes? 

HAMM: All of the above. And if it’s the lat- 
ter, I generally don't participate. I learned a 
long time ago never to get into joke-telling 
ions with professional joke tellers. 
We talked about this earlier, but there’s a lot 
to be said for just being quiet and listening. 
I love being around comedy people and lis- 
tening and laughing. It’s therapeutic. 
PLAYBOY: But you can hold you own with 
comics. You were hilarious on 30 Rock. 
HAMM: I definitely felt over my head on 
that show. My approach to comedy has 
basically been to stand next to really funny 


people and try to keep a straight face. 
PLAYBOY: You're being humble. What about 
that sex scene with Kristen Wiig in Brides- 
maids? You definitely weren't just keeping a 
straight face there. 

HAMM: No, I guess not. [laughs] 

PLAYBOY: When you're doing an outrageous 
sex scene, do you feel embarrassed, or are 
you too caught up in the moment? 

HAMM: It's like running in the rain. There's 
a certain point when you go, “Fuck it, I'm 
already wet. I'm not going to get any less 
wet, so I might as well just enjoy how this 
feels." I mean, sure, there's an awkward- 
ness about being in a weird flesh-colored 
thong, bouncing on top of an actress. And 
Таш not a small human being. I weigh at 
least 200 pounds and I'm six-foot-two. And 
Wiig is a twig; she's a skinny little thing. I 
told her, “Just punch me in the side if I'm 
hurting you." It's weird and uncomfortable 
at first, but then all the awkwardness melts 
away and you think, All right, we're doing 
this, so let's have fun with it. You know what 
I mean? You're in that moment and it's hap- 
pening and it's not going to get any better, 
50 you might as well enjoy it. 

PLAYBOY: After Mad Men ends, will you 
focus more on comedy or drama? Or does 
it matter? 

HAMM: It doesn't matter. I don't have a pref- 
erence either way. All I care about is working 
with people I enjoy being around. Гуе been 
fortunate in that I have not worked with 
many douche bags. And this industry В pop- 
ulated by a lot of narcissistic, mean-spirited, 
horrible people who get rewarded for being 
narcissistic, mean-spirited and horrible. 
Thus far I've been able to keep my expo- 
sure to that crowd to a minimum. 
PLAYBOY: It probably helps when you collab- 
orate with people like your girlfriend. 
HAMM: Yeah, I already know she's none 


"He made an unbelievable recovery." 


of those things. She's the least narcissistic, 
mean-spirited person I know. 

PLAYBOY: You and Westfeldt have a new 
movie, Friends With Kids. 

HAMM: That's right. 

PLAYBOY: When you don't have children and 
you make a movie about the fear of having 
children, it practically begs to be read into. 
HAMM: [Laughs] Oh sure, I understand that. 
And there is some autobiography to it. We've 
seen enough of our friends, who shall obvi- 
ously remain nameless, become parents, 
and sometimes it's hard not to think they 
shouldn't have had kids. 

PLAYBOY: Because it's a bigger responsibility 
than they're ready for? 

HAMM: That's what it seems like. Maybe 
they should've waited. But if you wait until 
you're ready to have kids, then it's possible 
you'll never have kids. The unspoken corol- 
lary to that is, maybe some people shouldn't 
have kids. Which you're not allowed to say 
because people get offended. 

PLAYBOY: Is it safe to assume you don't 
want children? 

HAMM: I don't have a driving force to have a 
baby. That said, I'm іп a committed relation- 
ship, and if it ever came up, I'm not ruling 
it out. There's a reason it hasn't been pri- 
oritized, because I don't think either of us 
has that pull. I don't know; it could happen 
tomorrow, I have no clue. 

PLAYBOY: What about marriage? Have either 
you or Westfeldt actually said, "Let's not get 
married"? Or is it a mutual understanding? 
HAMM: It was never a discussion. I think 
marriage often is an arrangement between 
families more than an arrangement between 
the two people involved. I don't have a par- 
ticularly defined example of marriage in my 
life. My parents got divorced when I was two 
and never remarried. So it doesn't mean 
anything to me. I don't mean to say that it 
shouldn't mean things to other people. I'm 
not judging it one way or another. It's just 
my experience. I don't have that paragon of. 
married life to look at and think, Oh yeah, 
that's it! That's what I want! 

PLAYBOY: Don Draper once said, "What you 
call love was invented by guys like me to sell 
nylons." Do you think there's maybe some 
truth to that? 

HAMM: I hope not. I don't think so. Don has 
had a lot of great ideas, but that's not one of 
them. [laughs] The minute you start mod- 
eling your love life—any part of your life, 
actually—after Don Draper, I think you're 
in trouble. 

PLAYBOY: Draper took his identity from a 
dead solider in Korea. If you could do the 
same thing and become somebody else, take 
their name and identity and start over, who 
would it be? 

HAMM: [Pauses] I guess my answer would 
have to be nobody. It’s an attractive idea, 
but as I think our show points out, it’s a 
double-edged sword. I mean, I wish I was a 
professional baseball player, but I don’t want 
to change places with one. I wouldn't mind 
being the secretary-general of the United 
Nations, but I wouldn't want to change 
places with him. For a day maybe, but I've 
lived in this skin for 40 years now, and I'm 
getting kind of used to it. 


# PLAYMATE NEWS 


PORT-AU-PRINCESS: 
AMANDA CERNY HELPS OUT HAITI 


Two years ago, when the earthquake in Haiti was 
on everyone's mind, money, supplies and volun- 
teers poured into the crippled nation. The Haitians’ 
plight is no longer as hot a topic, but one person 
who hasn't forgotten is Miss October 2011 Amanda 
Cerny. Working with discoveringhaiti.com, she has 

distributed donations to the poorest country in the Western Hemisphere—most 
recently, she and the group allocated money for school buses in their adoptive 
community. Help her and the Haitian people by donating or visiting. Amanda can 
attest to the country’s attractions as a tourist spot: “Jacmel, a city on the southern 
coast of Haiti, has the most beautiful beaches I’ve ever seen,” she says. 


REALITY OF THE SHANNON TWI 


Misses July and August 2009 Karissa and Kristina Shannon followed in the 
stiletto prints of Miss August 2008 Kayla Collins by taking part in U.K. tele Fifteen years 
vision. According to some people, the twins were cast as the requisite ey ago this month 
candy on Celebrity Big Brother, but as the Daily Mirror learned, “the realit - we introduced 
couldn't have been more different." The International Business Times went you to Miss 
on to remark, April 1997 Kelly 
heir ability to Marie Monaco. 
hold engaging When this Phila- 
BIG BROTHER-UK conversations and + delphia filly hit 
make intelligent Hollywood, jaws 
observations ! dropped аз she 
surprised those put on a Baywatch 


accund them. ` bathing suit and 
made several 


cameos. She then 
went off our guy- 
dar, starring in 
the soap operas 
Port Charles and 
General Hospital. 
The next time we 
saw Kelly she was 
fox-trotting her 
way to become 


the first winner on 


and Kristina Dancing With the 
established their 1 Stars. She waltzes 


bona fides as through our heads 
women of to this day. 
substance. 
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Their ability to 
scheme just as 
well as the next 
man made for 
entertaining view. 
ing." The divine 
duo mad 

the show 

before getting the 
boot—but not 
before Karissa 


DIDYOU Miss October 1969 Jean Bell's TNT Due to her popularity, Miss February Bleacher Report named Miss August 
ЕКОШ Jackson was re-released as a Roger 2012 Leola Bell was nicknamed ће 2001 Jennifer Walcott, wife of Adam 
= Согтап Classic in Lethal Ladies. People's Playmate Бу 411mania.com. ^ Archuleta, the hottest NFL playoff WAG. 


Miss December 
2001 Shanna 
Moakler's 
most embar- 
rassing 

sexual ex- 
perience: 


PLAYMATE GOSSIP 


This is not a scene from > 

Rock of Love. While jam- 

ming out to her favorite 

songs at the Stanford 

: Rocks Fiesta Bowl Tail- 

h ni гарата gate, Miss January 2010 

р = SER ёо l = Jaime Faith Edmondson 

received a huge perk. 

"Someone asked if we | 

girls wanted to meet LMFAO, who were performing 

next. I said, ‘Heck no! I'd rather meet Bret Michaels.’ 

He's one of the only people who can give me a run for 

my money in the hair category"... Grady Sizemore of 
the Cleveland Indians 
gave up his free agency 
(dating-wise) and pro- 
posed to Miss June 
2007 Brittany Binger. 
*He surprised me at 

" my parents' house on 

IT'S A BIRD, IT'S A PLANE... WELL, YES, IT’S HIROMI PE rd 

Eagle-eyed PLAYBOY fans have noticed that the minx on Virgin America | happy. He's my best 

billboards and in its internet ads is Miss June 2004 Hiromi Oshima. friend." The couple will 

“It’s simply awesome,” she says. The ads show Hiromi in the rarefied wed during his off-season in front of family and close 

air, with the tagline srr PRETTY. “Virgin is such a cool company. Its air- friends—including Kendra Wilkinson, who will be in 

planes are edgy and entertaining, so it's definitely my style." the wedding party: Tim Tebow earned many fans 

this past football season, and one in particular, Miss 

January 2012 Heather Knox, told Busted Coverage, 

"I've been on this big Tim Tebow kick. I knew that 

he was good-looking.... 

I have heard about his 

religious beliefs [and 

that] he could possi- 

bly be a virgin."... Look 

for the Playmate Danc- 

ers' first music video. 

The Centerfolds—Miss 

July 2010 Shanna Marie 

McLaughlin, Miss July 

2000 Neferteri Shepherd, Hiromi and Miss Novem- 

ber 2002 Serria Tawan—trip the light fantastically as 

they strut their stuff for producer Miss July 1984 Liz 

Stewart in a steamy video called Dress Rehearsal. 


ginity, d natural be She se hoi real 
my mom nfide Iso ite video of he 
walked 

into the 
next 
room, 
turned the 

light switch 

on and was 
like, ‘Shanna?’ The 
guy skyrocketed 
across the room.” 


VICTORIA’S SECRET 
IS PAM ANDERSON 
CBS’s hidden-camera show I 
Get That a Lot places celeb- 
rities in nine-to-five jobs 
and watches as customers 
react to the stars pretending 
to be their own look-alikes. 
Miss February 1990 Pamela 
Anderson tried her hand at : 

being а lingerie saleswoman 

for Victoria's Secret. But as | WANT TO SEE py о" more снесе 


one of the sexiest women in | MORE PLAYMATES? che out every onc 


the world, she found it tough | of them in the full magazine archives at iplayboy.com. 
to go unrecognized. 
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records Blind Lemon Jefferson sold in the 
1920s—but he was the most intense. John- 
son did not extend a tradition or an artistic 
school that had been taking shape since about 
the turn of the century; instead, as the English 
musicologist Wilfred Mellers put it in 1964 in 
Music in a New Found Land, he blew it up. He 
asked too much of the tradition; he gave the 
tradition more than it could hold. And while 
there are stories that, near the end of his life, 
in 1938, Johnson was fronting a band, perhaps 
even with an electric pickup on his guitar and a 
tiny amplifier, such tales have credence mainly 
because, as he found stories in the strings of 
his National steel-bodied acoustic guitar that 
no one had found before, the dynamics that 
those who came after him would take years to 
discover were already present. In the subtle 
“Rollin’ and Tumblin’” pulse at the begin- 
ning of this song, in the increase in pressure 
as Johnson's demands on life as a singer are 
outdistanced by his demands on his guitar, in 
the way pinching high notes throw the dark 
rhythm into relief, he is both making and ask- 
ing for a bigger sound. If the electric guitar 
had already been technologically invented, 
here it is poetically invented. 


#4: THE ROLLING STONES, “Gimmie Shel- 
ter,” from Let It Bleed (London, 1969). Losing 
band to have heads shaved onstage? How about 
losing band to have its heads smashed onstage? 
That happened at the Rolling Stones’ free con- 
cert at the Altamont Speedway in December 
1969—which was partly a set for the finale of 
a film being shot of the group's fall American 
tour, partly to make up for what were consid- 
ered outrageously high ticket prices ($7.50—I 
accidentally typed $750, but that would not 
draw gasps today) at the regularly scheduled 
Oakland shows in November—when Jeffer- 
son Airplane’s Marty Balin spoke out against 
the Hells Angels, hired by the Rolling Stones 
to patrol the audience, beating up people in 
the crowd. Hells Angels knocked Balin uncon- 
scious. By the time the Rolling Stones took 
the stage, hours later, Hells Angels members 
surrounded them. When guitarist Keith Rich- 
ards too spoke out, he was threatened. In the 
crowd, an Angel had already attacked a young 
black man from Berkeley; when he ran and 
then pulled a pistol, he was knifed and beaten 
to death, So the band was playing with death 
in their faces, and they played to stay alive. 
“Gimmie Shelter” was one of the last songs 
they played, or tried to. 

I was lying facedown in the dirt as I heard 
it. I had been trying to get out. I'd tripped in 
the dark, and as feet trudged by me, I couldn't. 
move: The sound was too strong, too big, too 
complete. I felt as if I'd never heard any- 
thing so powerful. I have felt the same way 
now for more than 40 years, because “Gim- 
mie Shelter" (the Rolling Stones couldn't spell 
American) as it was recorded that fall has been 
on the radio ever since. There is no part of the 
performance that is not magnificent —Mick 
Jagger's lead vocal, Merry Clayton's seizing of 
the microphone for the second-to-last verse, 
the last, desperate wisp of a harmonica note 
disappearing into chaos (the social chaos the 
song is predicting, not the musical chaos it 
summons and transcends)—but it is the guitar 


playing, all parts by Richards, that tells the 
song's true story. 

The great blues guitarists, like Robert John- 
son, could vibrate their acoustic strings in a 
way that made it seem as if a note could stay 
in the air even after, during a performance, 
another note had taken its place; sometimes 
the player pushed the note or held it up with a 
vocal sound all but indistinguishable from the 
sound made on the guitar. But with the electric 
guitar, the sustain function moves this effect to 
the center of the language of the instrument, 
where, in the right hands, it is no longer an 
effect but a language in and of itself. 

“Gimmie Shelter" is one of several records 
that already had more electric guitars per 
square inch than the Clash's "Safe European 
Home” (the Clash's “Complete Control,” from 
1977, was another). But out of the uncount- 
able guitar parts that make the weather of this 
chiliastic song, what takes over, like a subcon- 
scious speaking in tongues as the orator on the 
platform keeps waving his arms and pointing 
his finger as if he hasn't realized he's no longer 
giving the speech he'd planned, are notes sus- 
tained for so long, and with such body, that the 
rest of the performance all but drops away. 

The singers are desperate, and they tell you 
how and why, and why you'd be а fool not to 
feel the same: It’s a riot, a screaming face. The 
sustained notes are like Viggo Mortensen's face 
in The Road: carrying a sense of seriousness 
that cannot be put into words because it would 
be too frightening, and a sense of determina- 
tion that cannot be put into words because 
words would render it vain and cheap. 

As the song plays—once, or every time— 
you learn the language the sustained notes 
are speaking. You wait for them to reappear, 
to hear them tell the same story, or even a dif- 
ferent one. “There must be some way out of 
here,” Bob Dylan had begun a song almost two 
years before, speaking quietly, deliberately; out 
of as big and loud a record the 20th century 
had produced, this was the sound those words 
called up. 


#5: WAYNE PERKINS, “Concrete Jungle,” 
from the Wailers’ Catch a Fire (Island, 1973). 
Before releasing the Jamaican sessions that 
make up this album, producer and label 
owner Chris Blackwell had overdubbing done 
in London. A profound song about slavery— 
before and after emancipation—was to be put 
in white hands and made palatable for white 
consumption. It may be the highest example 
there is of the way an electric guitarist, work- 
ing after the fact, hired to sweeten someone 
else’s song, hears a song behind the song, finds 
it, makes it public and then disappears. It may 
be the most visionary moment ever drawn 
from an instrument that, once it passes Rob- 
ert Palmer's threshold, can seem as if it were 
made to come back from the wilderness with 
stories that could be told in no other tongue. 

In London, John “Rabbit” Bundrick of 
Texas added organ, and the then little-known 
and now forgotten Wayne Perkins of Alabama 
added guitar. The backing vocals were muf- 
fled compared with the Jamaican original and 
somehow given even greater presence. There 
is a long, slow introduction, Perkins edging 
his way into the theme like a stranger trying 
to walk into a bar without anybody notic- 
ing, though after one turn into the music 
he's got his money out. Aston Barrett's bass, 


a counter in Jamaica, is huge here, and it’s 
this that makes a mood in which you can't 
tell curse from judgment, the future from 
too late. Straight off, the sound puts every- 
thing in doubt and everyone on the record 
in jeopardy. 

As the song goes on, the backing singers 
seem to circle Bob Мапеу 5 lead vocal, as com- 
posed as it is soulful, pointing at him, smiling, 
frowning, offering approval, withholding it. 
Soon the prosaic has vanished from the per- 
formance: The crying chorus is made up of the 
“many thousands gone” of the Civil War-era 
folk song “No More Auction Block.” “Where 
dead voices gather” is a phrase Nick Tosches 
coined for the title of his book on the 1920s 
blackface minstrel artist Emmett Miller; this 
“Concrete Jungle” is one place they gather. 

All through the progression of the song, 
Perkins has been waiting in the shadows, 
offering up a sign or a riff, a comment or a 
counterpoint, like the man in the bar look- 
ing a split second too long at the guy who 
seems to own the place, holding his glass in a 
way not quite the same as anyone else, calling 
for another drink with words that are English 
but sound like Spanish. As Marley steps back, 
then, Perkins steps in. The solo he plays is 
so restrained in form, and so passionate in 
tone, it translates the pain of Marley's story 
into a dream beyond words or images. It is a 
dream of flight, of the running man trapped, 
escaping only to be trapped again, until, in a 
shocking moment, the solo turns over, and 
turns back on itself, as if to say this record will 
end, but the story can't end. Not well, not even 
badly. And you can't wait it out. "Four Hun- 
dred Years,” coming two songs later on the 
album? You thought that meant from then to 
now, but it means from now to then. And then 
turned over and run backward. 


#6: NEIL YOUNG, Dead Man (Vapor, 1996). 
“Music from and inspired by" Jim Jarmusch's 
poker-faced Western set in the Pacific North- 
west sometime after the Civil War, four or 
five decades before the Spanish Castle was 
built on the same ground. For the little more 
than an hour the record lasts, Young chases a 
theme that rises, fades, seems at times almost 
to mock him and that—because the flurries 
of sustained, hanging notes are also a fan- 
fare, for a welcome that never takes place—is 
never resolved. But the strangest, most thrill- 
ing element in Young's long quest is that as 
he plays, the history of the electric guitar dis- 
solves, as if it had not been invented at all but 
simply appeared when the time was right. 
"Rock and roll is reckless abandon," Young 
told interviewer Bill Flanagan in 1986, speak- 
ing of the sense of "consequences," or a guilty 
conscience, that lay at the heart of country 
and blues. “Rock and roll is the cause of coun- 
try and blues," Young went on. "Country and 
blues came first, but somehow rock and roll's 
place in the chain of events is dispersed." In 
his music for Dead Man, Young uses the seem- 
ingly infinite vocabulary of his instrument to 
disperse the chain of events. For a movie set 
more than a century ago, an electric guitar, 
accompanied by nothing, searching through 
the sort of modal melody that is at the root 
ofthe oldest Anglo-American ballads, sounds 
older than anything you see on the screen. 
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GRAPEVI 


Tight Shot 


You'll have to trust 
us on this, but that's 
Colombian actress 
Sofía Margarita Vergara 
(SOFÍA VERGARA to 
her friends, or La Toti to 
her very good friends) 
on the Los Angeles set 
of her hit ABC series, 
Modern Family. 


Gillian Anderson: 
Secret Revealed 


The problem with wearing a 
revealing dress to a premiere is 
people tend to forget the movie. 
It's Mission: Impossible—Ghost 
Protocol. And she's not in it! Pity. 


EM Double Life 
D Y TARA FRANK is a bartender who has traveled the 
К T U.S. and the Caribbean islands plying her trade while 
modeling on the side. "Being the center of attention 
comes naturally to me," she says. It's no mystery why. 


= 


Early in her acting career, АММА- 
LYNNE MCCORD played the role 
of Hot Girl on The O.C. and Car 
Jacking Girl in Transporter 2. She 
achieved fame with Nip/Tuck—the 
show, we mean—and 90210. 


Our New Favorite Import 

Please allow us to turn you on to CARINA ROUND, a British singer 
and songwriter who currently performs with the band Puscifer. Her 
latest single is "The Last Time." 


The singer 
returned to 
Barbados for 
the holidays to 
frolic and per- 
form a private 
New Year's Eve 
concert for 
the founder of 
Global Radio 
RIHANNA is a 
tourism ambas- 
sador for her na- 
tive country, where 
there's always 
plenty to see. 


Let's Talk 

Meet PLAvBOY Po- 
land's KAROLINA 
URBAN, who, as a 
fan of Russian liter- 
ature, Winnie-the- 
Pooh and Al Pacino, 


would make for a 
fascinating date. 
Her stars align 
as well: She 
shares a birth- 
day (April 9) 

with Hef. 
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The new Streetfighter 848: 


Its naked beauty will stop them in their tracks. 
Its Testastretta 11° engine will leave them in yours. 
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